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All MSS. and letters relating thereto should be addressed to are said to have had 2,300 guns ; the Italians presumably 
the Editor, at 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London,W.C.2, many more. We may notice in passing a favourable 
report during the week on the small operations which 
are still in progress in German East Africa. 





It is essential that paper should be economised. “ ° ° 


Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of . » , : 
our readers who have not already pata ini? the New York Herald brings some useful grist to 


place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe President Wilson’s mill. A more repulsive exhibition of 
to the paper direct. the very thing which he has specially denounced— 


the secret and irresponsible machinations of the auto- 
crats, trafficking in the lives and fortunes of European 
humanity as in those of so many sheep—has never been 


A ® fighting during the week has been disclosed to the world. The genuineness of these 


The “ Willy and Nicky” correspondence published 





chiefly on the Russian and Italian fronts. We  ¢hirteen-year-old telegrams between Kaiser and Tsar is 
; deal elsewhere with the fall of Riga. The not officially vouched for by the Russian Government, 
Italians have continued to make solid progress and jut it rests on the evidence of men officially appointed 


many thousands of prisoners, repelling formidable +, overhaul their archives, and there seems no good 
Austrian counter-attacks in the southern part of the j.ason to doubt it. The use of the English language 


Carso, and extending their own hold in the low mountains = j,_ not really surprising. Neither Sovereign was much 


north-east of Gorizia. We doubt whether (in spite 4+ home in the other's tongue, so the choice lay between 
of fuller newspaper accounts than formerly) the British English and French. As the Tsar and Tsaritsa spoke 
public adequately realise the immense achievement of English in the domestic circle, while William II. had 
General Cadorna’s armies during the past fortnight. een brought up by an English mother at a time when 
No military feat during the present year excels it; prance was his country’s chief enemy, they would 
perhaps none equals it, when the exceptional character .ommunicate quite naturally in our language, even 


of the terrain is properly allowed for. The tactics when the subject of their communications was a project 
employed have been broadly similar to those which 4, make war on us. 


overcame the Vimy and Messines ridges ; in particular, mM " . 
the Italians have relied much on a great aerial superiority 

enabling them to obtain accurate photographs of the The correspondence shows that we were really very 
whole of the enemy’s positions from day to day. But near having to face a three-Power coalition in the 
the scale of the battle is a good deal larger than either autumn of the Dogger Bank incident. The mover in 
of those mentioned, whether we measure it by the it was the Kaiser, who only in June of that year had 
length of front attacked, the area of ground seized, or received King Edward at Kiel with overflowing protesta- 
the number of prisoners taken with it. The Austrians tions of friendship. The telegrams reveal him as schem- 
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ing for our destruction in the most active manner 
possible, with his growing Navy in the foreground of 
his plans. He had propounded a similar scheme during 
the Boer War, when it had to be dropped owing to 
our overwhelming naval superiority. Even more in- 
structive than their attitude towards England was the 
attitude of the two autocrats to France. France in 
1904 was Nicholas II.’s Ally; but William II. did not 
hesitate to speak of her in terms which show that he 
felt his own hold over the Tsar to be much more intimate 
than France’s. Nor did the event belie him, for after 
some demur the Tsar “signed before God” a secret 
draft behind France’s back. Of the Kaiser’s cynicism 
and duplicity and, one must add, his great personal 
influence upon international affairs, this correspondence 
is an extraordinary revelation. One example of his 
mentality may stand for many. In the course of his 
correspondence, in August, 1905, he visited the Danish 
King at Copenhagen, and sent one of his messages from 
there. After recording his host’s hospitality, he goes 
on, coolly and off-hand, to enunciate the way to treat 
him in war-time—“ Russia and Germany will immedi- 
ately take steps to safeguard their interests by laying 
hands on Denmark and occupying it during the war.” 
When the struggle eventually came in 1914, the altera- 
tions in the stage and the cast made such violence 
towards Denmark superfluous. It was not, however, 
superfluous towards Belgium, and she underwent it 
instead. 
. x * 


So long as the history of Europe on the eve of the 
war is discussed, so long, apparently, will a large section 
of the English people permit themselves to grow excited 
and abusive over the mission of Lord Haldane to 
Berlin in the year after Agadir. Certainly Lord Haldane 
is in part responsible for the periodic renewal of the 
debate, for on two occasions at least since he left the 
Government he has sanctioned the publication of parts 
of the record. In the Manchester Guardian articles 
which during the past week have once again stirred 
up the anti-Haldane Press, there is, in point of fact, 
practically nothing that was not known, although there 
are things that have not hitherto been made public. 
The country was in no doubt as to the essential purpose 
of the visits to Germany in 1906 and 1912, and it cannot 
be said that the new chapter throws any fresh light on 
that purpose. What it does do is to illustrate, in 
pieces of vivid dialogue, the temper of von Tirpitz and 
Bethmann-Hollweg, and to add a further touch to the 
accepted portrait of the Kaiser. The scraps of conversa- 
tion have a good deal more of the sound of a verbatim 
note than, say, the reports in Mr. Gerard’s reminis- 
cences; but that point, after all, is not especially 
important. The people who still think Lord Haldane a 
traitor are not open to evidence or argument ; they will 
continue to quote the Morning Post. The rest of 
England were already aware that a further defence was 


unnecessary. 
* * * 


A new phase of the war opened for English civilians 
with the initiation of aeroplane raids on a large scale 





by moonlight. The raid on Chatham and Sheerness, 
with its large death-roll in the naval barracks, was, 
we suppose, from the German point of view, highly 
successful; but Tuesday night’s great raid, or rather 
raids, on London did extraordinarily little damage 
in comparison with what was expected. It seems, 
indeed, that the invaders did not, to use a brutal word, 
“bag ”’ a human being apiece. At the same time, the 
effect on London’s nerves was considerable. The 
noise alone—the shrieking of shells over houses, the 
sinister thump of bombs getting nearer and nearer, 
and the buzzing of the aeroplanes, which was, as 
someone said, as though the planets had broken loose 
and had all begun to hum like monstrous tops—gave 
those who dwell in the attacked areas the impression 
that by far the most extensive and dangerous raid 
of the war was in progress. As a result, the discussion 
on the best means of countering air-attacks, and the 
best men (or Boards) for taking charge of the matter 
has broken out rather hotly again. The Daily Mail 
has shown itself inclined to be “ white-featherish,” 
as it was at the time of the Zeppelin raids, and the 
Morning Post, equally foolish at the other extreme, 
retorts to popular criticism and complaint that “ the 
lives of British soldiers are of more importance than 
the lives of civilians.” Comparisons of this kind are 
as odious as they are irrelevant. Obviously, in time 
of war, the armed forces—aerial, naval, or military— 
must be used at that point where they have the greatest 
military effect against the enemy. At the same time, 
civilians and their moral also play an important part 
in war, and we need have no doubt that the military 
authorities are fully alive to the importance of the 
defence of London. 
* 1 % 


The statesmanship of the British Labour world 
appeared at its best in the action taken by the Trade 
Union Congress in regard to Stockholm. It was a 
great feat for the Parliamentary Committee to have 
secured unanimity (for the voting was all but unanimous) 
in a matter where such passion had been aroused. But 
it was a greater one to have secured it for a recommenda- 
tion which was by no means colourless, and which 
really, we think, embodied the best wisdom on the 
subject for the time being. The decision to shelve the 
Stockholm meeting was a wise recognition of the inevit- 
able, which cast no reflection on those who had advo- 
cated going there, and could be accepted by them with- 
out inconsistency. At the same time, the definite 
affirmation of the need for an eventual conference of 
international Labour, when the terms of peace come to 
be discussed, puts on record before the country and the 
organised workers a definite and important claim. The 
claim is that after a “ war of democracy,” in which 
organised Labour has made its heavy and direct sacrifices 
to secure victory, the terms of peace cannot be left solely 
to the diplomats. Organised Labour must have its say. 


* * * 


The American Senate, after jibbing for months at 
the new taxes, has been passing the war appropriations, 
and the Government’s war preparations go forward with 
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greatly increased momentum. The pro-War mood is 
also shown in other ways. Hitherto no attempt had 
been made to control the German Press, which, 
notwithstanding the passivity of the German- 
American public and the declarations of loyalty 
to the President which have come from the leaders 
of the community, has maintained almost the 
full force of its hostility to the war and the 
Allies. But now the authorities are taking action, 
raiding premises and arresting suspects. It is, 
however, unfortunate that, as in this country, the 
measures of repression should have an appearance of 
being directed quite as much against Labour agitation 
as against treasonable German activities. While Mr. 
Gompers, the head of the National Federation of Labour, 
identifies himself with the Administration if possible 
more wholeheartedly than our Labour Ministers have 
done, the I.W.W. and, its various allies in rebel and 
pacifist propaganda are coming under the heavy hand. 
Clearly the organisers of the proposed Workers’ Council, 
on the model now familiar, are to be rigorously check- 
mated ; the Post Office bans all pacifist leaflets, and 
William Haywood is once again under arrest. 


og * * 


Optimism with regard to the prospects of the Irish 
Convention has increased as a result of Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s speech at Belfast on Tuesday. “ Every 
member,” he declared, “had come there with the 
earnest desire of developing, not Irish differences, but 
Irish agreements.” Three years ago it would have 
appeared scarcely credible that the Lord Mayor of 
Belfast would officially entertain Mr. Redmond, Mr. 
Devlin, and the other members of a Convention estab- 
lished for the purpose of settling the Home Rule ques- 
tion. All courtesies and harmonies of this kind were 
in those days regarded as “ trafficking with traitors.” 
Just at present, the Ulster mind seems to be hesitating, 
and the fact that as a result of the war agriculture has 
become a thriving instead of a decaying industry has 
made the farmers of the south seem to the business men 
of the north citizens worth cultivating and even respect- 
ing. There is no question but that in an Ireland 
turned prosperous the manufacturers of Ulster will find 
excellent markets for their goods near at hand—a most 
important point this “ nearness” in a period of high 
freights and shipping shortage. The economic objection 
to Home Rule was with Ulster, we know, always a 
subsidiary objection. But its removal will mean a 
general weakening of a too long propped-up illusion. 
It is officially announced, we see, that the Convention 
has been discussing a settlement of the Irish question 
on the lines of Colonial autonomy, as was suggested in 
Mr. Erskine Childers’s remarkable book, The Frameworl: 
of Home Rule. Sir Horace Plunkett some time ago 
subscribed his name to a scheme for a settlement on 
these lines. The advocates of the Colonial solution 
favour it especially because it would enable Ulster, 
while remaining an integral part of the Irish nation, to 
enjoy provincial autonomy in regard to such matters 
as education. 

* * * 


Mr. T. H. Middleton’s Report on the breaking-up of 





grassland justifies a more encouraging view than has 
hitherto prevailed among farmers of the prospects of an 
immediate cereal crop on such lands. The object of 
his inquiry has been to ascertain—taking the harvest 
of 1917, which is now an accomplished fact—what has 
been the actual success or failure of the oats and other 
cereals sown as a first crop on land that has been 
ploughed up from grass. He received over 300 replies 
on this point from over 55 counties; and his very 
interesting analysis of them county by county exhibits 
a large percentage of definite success, with no great 
amount of very definite failure. The old view, that a 
preliminary non-cereal crop was necessary before 
sowing corn, is shown to have been generally negated 
by the more scientific methods.of cultivation open to 
the modern agriculturist. The results are the more 
satisfactory because the winter and spring were among 
the most trying experienced for many years. In view 
of the extent to which our calculations for the harvest 
of 1918 and the food-supply of the twelve months 
following depend upon corn-crops to be obtained from 
land newly broken up, Mr. Middleton’s findings are 
exceedingly welcome. 
* * * 

A good many years have passed since the public 
conscience, whenever it was instructed, began to be 
troubled about the traffic in indentured labour in India 
and certain of the Crown Colonies. In India, while 
opinion was chiefly agitated and organised in rela- 
tion to the status of Indians in the self-governing 
dominions, the system of labour contract was decisively 
condemned, Lord Hardinge’s Government putting an 
end both to the penal clauses enforced on the Assam 
tea gardens and, last winter, to the despatch of inden- 
tured coolies to the Crown Colonies. An inter-depart- 
mental conference, presided over by Lord Islington, 
has now promulgated an alternative scheme. It pro- 
vides for the recruitment of Indians on a basis of free 
contract, and their free transportation to Jamaica, Trini- 
dad, and other tropical colonies. Settlement for a good 
term of years, or permanently, is to be encouraged. A 
minimum wage, free milk for children, free rations for 
expectant or nursing mothers, the grant of a garden 
plot—these are among the inducements, while those 
who elect to settle with their families are to be given 
liberal terms of tenure with the advantage of the 
scientific preparation of their holdings. The old plan 
of trying to maintain a mechanical ratio of women to 
men emigrants is to be abandoned; families are to be 
encouraged to emigrate, and particularly those with 
growing daughters. It remains to be seen how far the 
scheme will be acceptable to the Indian public, which 
is under no illusion as to the scandals and miseries of 
the indenture system. The proposals at any rate 
furnish an opportunity for a thorough discussion of the 
problem in the light of past experience, the demands 
of the Crown Colonies, and the general labour situation 
in India. Incidentally, it may be remarked, the latest 
available returns do not support the notion that the 
majority of the emigrants go home with money in hand. 
During 1915 the emigrants returning to Calcutta 
numbered 1,151. Of these only 112, or 9°70 per cent., 
had savings. 
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THE RIGA DISASTER 


EGARDED purely from the military point of 
view, the capture of Riga by the Germans 


and their subsequent rapid advance east of it 
are important events. The Dvina line, with its lateral 
railway running at a convenient distance behind the 
broad river, was easier for the defence to hold perman- 
ently than any other on the way to Petrograd. The 
possession of Riga itself, under conditions of short-range 
menace, had for two years been of limited value to the 
Russians. But at least they were enabled to deny the 
use of its great port, its buildings and its railway junction 


to the invading enemy, for whom they would have = 


constituted an invaluable advanced base. A single 
day’s fighting on Saturday last, which cannot have 
cost the Germans any serious losses, sufficed to transfer 
the whole of these advantages from one side to the other. 

Politically the episode has an importance similar to 
that of the Rumanian defeat last year. It gives the 
Central Powers a sensational victory in the East to set 
off against their uninterrupted series of heavy but 
indecisive defeats in the West and the South. It 
enables their militarist rulers to re-gild the halo of 
success which still crowns them in the eyes of their own 
people. It ensures that in the peace-talk, which must 
be looked for in this as in the two previous winters 
during the months when hard weather imposes a truce 
on the battlefields, Germany and Austria will be able 
to talk as the equals, if not the superiors, of their 
adversaries. One has only to recall the peace-talk 
of last winter and the degree to which its whole tone and 
colour were altered by the result of the Rumanian 
campaign, in order to appreciate that this last point is a 
very real and important one. Of course, if the Germans 
push their success much farther, and, in the extreme 
case, if they push it to Petrograd, still blacker possi- 
bilities will have to be considered. 

It seems certain that the defeat was due entirely to 
Leninism and indiscipline in the Russian 12th Army. 
It has been notorious from an early stage in the revo- 
lution that the Northern Army Group was the most 
demoralised by Extremist propaganda, largely owing to 
its proximity to Petrograd. Riga itself, with its large 
population of Baltic Germans, became a main centre 
of army agitation. Last midsummer, when the possi- 
bility of Russian offensives was being discussed, it 
was generally agreed that, while one might be hoped 
for in the south and was not impossible in the centre, 
the work of Leninism in the Northern Army Group 
rendered an offensive there quite out of the question. 
The Germans must have known this state of things at 
least as long as anybody else; and if they did not 
attack many months ago, the reason must be sought 
in motives of policy. They reckoned that a premature 
tearing of the Riga veil might rally the patriotic elements 
in Russia, and arrest the wider spread of the disorganis- 
ing spirit. How carefully they chose their date 
may be seen from their waiting till the close of the 
Moscow Congress, the results of which might have been 
much more in accordance with General Kornilov’s 
wishes if his sentences had been punctuated by the 
boom of German guns on their way towards the other 
capital. 





The early steps in the defeat, however, were taken 
before the Congress broke up. The first—the evacua- 
tion of the Russian bridgehead at Uxkiill—occurred a 
month ago. It was due to the treachery of a Lettish 
battalion, for which we have not heard of any punish- 
ment. The second, and more important, was the with- 
drawal of the defenders from the advanced enfilading 
positions which they occupied near the sea. This with- 
drawal—a matter of several miles on a longish front— 
seems to have been “ voluntary,” like so many others. 
It forfeited ground previously gained and held by 
desperate fighting under the direction of General Russky 
and General Radko Dmitriev, and it let the Germans 
come right up to the main defences of the town. It was 
this, no doubt, which prompted the prophetic reference 
to the Riga front in General Kornilov’s Moscow speech. 
Yet the positions were still strong and still, as General 
Kornilov implied, capable of defence by willing defenders. 
Their abrupt collapse on Saturday was plainly attributed 
in the official communiqués to the further misconduct of 
the troops. There has since been a contradiction from 
the Assistant-Commissary of the Government on the 
Riga front in a telegram to the Council of Workmen's 
and Soldiers’ Delegates, stating that the troops behaved 
splendidly and were only defeated by the weight of the 
German artillery. But no big-gun explanation ° is 
tenable in the light of the distances which the Germans 
immediately covered—about forty miles in four days. 
Big guns can usually crush a particular position inside 
their range (though seldom within twenty-four hours) ; 
but they take a long time to move, and Western expe- 
rience has shown that on a narrow front an advance 
beyond their range can always be arrested by machine- 
guns, if the will to arrest it exists. 

It is well to try, in this matter, to see things as they 
are, not for purposes of recrimination, but to avoid our 
being caught napping and over-startled by future events. 
We must all hope that Russia will recover; though it 
is not very just to those in charge of her destinies to talk 
as if six months’ military demoralisation could be 
exorcised in a week or two by strong action. But put 
the case at its worst; suppose Petrograd to fall, and 
suppose its fall to inspire no effective rally of the Russian 
spirit; what then? Of course, such a development 
would be ground for profound regret, and not least on 
account of the prejudice which it would eventually work 
to the cause of democracy both in Russia and throughout 
the world. But on the military side we ought to recog- 
nise that, if the Allies had to carry on the war without 
Russia, they could do so successfully. Already through- 
out the campaigning-season of the present year, they 
have had only passive help from her, apart from her brief 
and abortive offensive. By passive help we mean that 
she detains a certain number of German and Austrian 
units on her front ; but the number and quality of these 
units is now low, and the occupation of most of them is 
such a “ rest-cure,”” that to a large extent they can be 
and are treated merely as the necessary reserves to be 
drawn on for the Western and Italian fronts. On the 
other hand, it must not be forgotten that the drain which 
Russia makes on her Allies for matériel, for skilled per- 
sonnel, and for shipping tonnage is enormous. Military 
supplies and stores are poured into her month after 
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month as into a bottomless well. For all the more 
technical services of her Army—not merely big guns, 
but such services as wireless telegraphy, armoured cars, 
motor transport, aeroplanes—the great bulk of the 
matériel, and a far greater part than is commonly realised 
even of the personnel, have to be furnished from abroad. 
We are not suggesting for a moment that the Allies 
should cut down this help. They will continue to sup- 
port Russia, as they always have done, with the greatest 
possible loyalty, so long as she is open to be supported. 
But it is nevertheless the case that the vast resources 
supplied to her, of which at present she makes such 
ineffective use, would have made a great deal of 
difference to the offensive on the other fronts, if they 
could have been concentrated for use there. The acces- 
sion of the United States to the ranks of the Allies was 
the accession of a nation with much more ultimate 
military strength than the Russian; and the develop- 
ment of that strength is not now so remote that we 
cannot afford to wait for it, whatever temporary set- 
backs may be experienced in the East of Europe. The 
prophets who said that Russia’s recovery would take 
too long to affect the present war have had some con- 
firmation in recent events. We may still hope that they 
will prove wrong. But it is time to realise that, even if 
they are right, the Western Powers can and should win 
the war notwithstanding. 


HOUSE OF LORDS REFORM 
TT" Joint Committee of both Houses, which is to 


take in hand the reconstruction of the Second 
Chamber, has at last been constituted. Lord 
Bryce, who patriotically consented to be Chairman— 
after the Speaker, Mr. Asquith and Lord Lansdowne had 
successively found it impossible to undertake the task— 
met with great difficulties in getting his Committee to- 
gether. The names now announced are not a very con- 
vincing assemblage. The genuine Liberals are outnum- 
bered by their opponents, and the conservative com- 
plexion of the list is emphasised -by the total absence of 
Labour representation—a useful feature, in some con- 
tingencies, as it leaves the Labour Party free. The 
Committee, which is as “‘ unconstitutional ’’ as was the 
Speaker’s Conference which suggested it, can claim even 
less support from public opinion. It can justify its 
existence in one only way: by discovering a solution 
commanding general assent. " 
We doubt whether the Reconstruction of the Second 
Chamber has yet been sufficiently considered by public 
opinion for any plan to which representative members 
of the House of Lords are likely to agree to gain sufficient 
public support to enable it to be carried into law. But 
the present position of the House of Lords is too anoma- 
lous to permit of the question being indefinitely shelved ; 
and the appointment of Lord Bryce’s Committee will, at 
any rate, set the ball rolling. It may possibly be that 
the Reconstruction of the Second Chamber will be one 
of the issues on which candidates at the General Election 
that must follow hard on the Declaration of Peace will 
be required to declare themselves. The subject is there- 
fore one on which not only Lord Bryce’s Committee but 
also ordinary citizens, and particularly the Labour 
Party, must make up their minds. 
Do we need, in the United Kingdom, any Second 
Chamber at all; and if we do, what exactly do we need 
it for? Clear thinking about these questions is at present 





hindered by three subconscious prepossessions, one of 
them governed by a haunting sense of history, another 
by indistinct visions of political geography, and the 
third by a vague fear of Democracy, basing itself on a 
bygone Political Science. 

The House of Lords, so far as history and the forms of 

the British Constitution are concerned, is not a Second 
Chamber at all. It is one of the few survivals in Europe 
of the once common separate Estates of the Realm. Of 
such “* Estates ”’ there used to be, in some countries, not 
two only, but three, four or even five—the Nobles, the 
Clergy, the Municipalities, the Peasants, and the tenants 
of the Royal Demesne being entitled to be separately 
summoned to give the opinion of their respective orders 
upon the King’s business. What happened was that, in 
the course of centuries, in this as in other countries, the 
majority of the separate orders were merged in a single 
assembly of “‘ the Commons,” which ceased to be an 
Estate of the Realm and came to stand, in fact though 
not always in form, for the whole community. Where 
any ancient Estate continued to sit separately, as in this 
country the Peers and Bishops didin the House of Lords, 
they did so (if we are to regard the substance of the Con- 
stitution) not as distinct Estates of the Realm, but—so 
far, at any rate, as the nineteenth century was concerned 
—as a Second Chamber. Since 1882, at least, the House 
of Lords has not been regarded by constitutional writers 
as having in fact, whatever it may have had in form, any 
other functions than those of a Second Chamber; and it 
was in respect of its satisfactory exercise of those 
functions that the House of Lords was alleged to find its 
justification. The political crime or blunder committed 
by the Conservative majority of the House of Lords in 
1910, when it rejected the Budget Bill passed by the 
House of Commons, lay in the revival of the claim of the 
Peers and Bishops to act, not as a Second Chamber, but 
as a separate Estate of the Realm. The House of Lords 
did not reject the Budget Bill on the ground that it was 
so badly drafted as to fail in many of its clauses to 
express the opinion of the Legislature and that it there- 
fore needed drastic revision—though this, as we now see, 
was abundantly true. Nor did the House of Lords 
seriously allege that the House of Commons, in passing 
such a Budget, was not acting with the acquiescence and 
support of a majority of the electorate—a point on 
which the Peers and Bishops might have been honestly 
mistaken. What made the action of the overwhelming 
majority of the House of Lords equivalent to its political 
suicide was the suddenly revived claim of their lord- 
ships to act, not as a Second Chamber but as a separate 
Estate of the Realm, by expressing their own personal 
opinions that the Budget was, in substance, a bad one ; 

and by acting on those opinions so far as to assert their 
right to nullify, whenever they chose, the decisions come 
to by the House of Commons, in which the voice of the 

whole community had to be sought. We may take it as 

definitely settled that, whatever else they may desire, 

the people of this country will not tolerate the revival of 
any separate ‘“* Estate ’’ of persons or classes who are to 

be privileged to enforce, against the opinions of the 

majority of the nation, any views of their own order. 

Any reconstructed House of Lords must accordingly be 

quite definitely made only a Second Chamber, with the 

functions and powers appropriate to such an organ of 

the National Legislature. 

The question is, however, confused in the minds of 
some people by an indistinct impression of the Senate of 
the United States, which has lately formed a model for 
other federal communities, notably Australia and South 
Africa. It is sometimes suggested that the recon- 
structed House of Lords should take the form of an 
“Imperial Senate,” in which representatives of the 
various parts of the British®Empire, including the 
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United Kingdom, should sit as an Imperial Legislature 
incidentally serving as a revising Chamber to all the 
subordinate Legislatures, including the House of Com- 
mons itself. This, to put it bluntly, is a dream, and a bad 
dream. The British Empire is not, and can now never 
be made a federal Empire with subordinate Legislatures. 
It is an Alliance of Free States, with a congeries of other 
dependencies themselves progressing towards various 
forms of legislative autonomy. he Self-Governing 
Dominions have not the slightest intention of placing 
themselves, even for what are called “‘ Imperial affairs,” 
under a Senate in which they must for many generations 
form a minority. Nor has British Democracy any desire 
to allow the British “‘ Junkers ”’ to call in Canadian and 
South African plutocracy to their aid. Constitution- 
making for the “ Britannic Alliance ” must take another 
form. Any representative “‘ Council of the Empire ”’ will, 
for as far ahead as can be foreseen, exercise powers of 
consultation and suggestion only, not of legislation. And 
any such “ Imperial” organ would be quite unfit to 
serve as a Second Chamber for the British or any other 
Constituent Legislature. | We must accordingly dis- 
miss the idea of any Colonial representation in the pro- 
posed Second Chamber for the United Kingdom. 

The third source of confused thinking is the vague 
fear of Democracy, leading to the desire for some coun- 
terpoise to an all-powerful single Chamber. This pre- 
possession, found to greater or less extent in nearly all 
property-owners, is scarcely amenable to argument. But 
any real danger can be met by the powers of revision and 
delay, which constitute the proper function of a Second 
Chamber. What is clear is that, if it is really sought to 
create a rival power to the House of Commons, the inten- 
tion must be carefully concealed from the Labour Party 
and the electorate, under pain of getting the whole 
scheme summarily rejected! It is too late to “ go back 
on Democracy”; and apprehensive property-owners 
would be well advised to place their trust in “ the 
people,”’ contenting themselves with ensuring that any 
serious innovation shall obtain a considered judgment, 
and not merely an impulsive decision, from the 
electorate. 

We come now to the question of what the nation 
really needs in place of the House of Lords. One thing is 
plain. We do not require, and public opinion will not 
tolerate, any rival to the House of Commons. Where it 
agrees with the popular Legislature such a rival is 
useless ; where it disagrees, it is in the highest degree 
dangerous. This consideration quite negatives the 
project of an elected Second Chamber, which Mr. 
Asquith’s Cabinet was contemplating before the war, but 
against which the House of Commons very decisively 
expressed itself, before even the draft was published. 
The experience of an entirely elected Second Chamber in 
Victoria is conclusive against its imitation in any other 
unitary State. It is not the function of the Second 
Chamber to represent the people ; this must be done, as 
well as it can be done, by the House of Commons. What- 
ever may be the imperfections of the House of Commons 
in this respect, they are not mended by setting up 
another Chamber claiming to be representative. This 
would be to get back to the medieval system of rival 
and competing Estates of the Realm. Similar con- 
siderations negative equally the fantastic project of a 
Functional or Stratified Second Chamber, elected by the 
whole electorate voting by trades, professions or occupa- 
tions. All the arguments adduced for this by its advo- 
cates are valid—in so far as they have any validity at all 
—for the election of the House of Commons, or the Legis- 
lature itself; they have no relevance for a body which 
is not a Legislature, but merely a Second Chamber. 

The essential function of a Second Chamber, it may be 
suggested, and the only one for which such a body is 


required, or can be permanently useful, is that of revision 
in its largest sense. The Legislature proper will always 
be passing Bills which ought not to pass into law in the 
form in which they leave the popular assembly. There 
will be, in the first place, errors of drafting, and palpable 
mistakes and omissions. In the second place, there will 
not infrequently be a lack of consistency, either of 
legislation or of policy, in relation to other matters, 
which the whole community would wish to see righted. 
Finally, there is, on some measures, the contingency of 
doubt as to whether the decision of the House of Com- 
mons would be upheld by public opinion. The particular 
measure may have been finally carried only by one vote. 
It may enact an indefinite prolongation of the life of the 
Legislature. It may have been carried by a moribund 
House. It may have been rushed through all its stages 
in a few days, without public opinion becoming aware of 
what is happening. It may be of a nature to arouse 
irresistible popular opposition, only that opposition will 
not instantly manifest itself. British Democracy will be 
in full agreement with the most timid of property- 
owners in not desiring to erect even its elected House of 
Commons into a position of supreme dictatorship. The 
case for aSecond Chamber, confined to the proper functions 
of a Second Chamber, is irresistible. 

What is required for a Second Chamber is a position 
of independence of the popular Assembly, well-defined 
functions of its own which it cannot extend, and suffi- 
cient power to “ hold up ” the popular Assembly, without 
opportunity to compete with it. The Second Chamber 
needs to be composed of persons of ripe wisdom and 
judgment; known to and respected by the public for 
their personal qualities ; not representative of any one 
class or interest, not even of age or of property in 
general; and widely inclusive of legal and administra- 
tive training and experience. It must not be merely an 
‘“* Order of Merit,” an assembly of old men ; least of all 
exclusively a gathering of “ Ex’s.” Popular election 
does not produce such an assembly as is required. Ap- 
pointment by the King (that is, by the Prime Minister for 
the time being) has proved a failure in Canada and New 
Zealand, and is obviously unsuited ; there is no case for 
selection from the peerage any more than from the 
beerage ; moreover, its members must not oppress us for 
life, but must be continually being renewed, so as to 
keep the Second Chamber always in touch with the 
opinions of the current generation. 

Surveying all the experience of the world with Second 
Chambers—municipal as well as legislative, unitary and 
federal—we suggest that the best expedient, and one 
which has, in fact, worked with singular smoothness 
and success, is that adopted by Norway and practised 
in different forms and at various epochs by other peoples 
of Northern Europe, namely, election of the Second 
Chamber by the popular Assembly. We suggest that 
the best plan of reconstructing the House of Lords as a 
Second Chamber is to enact that, immediately after each 
General Election, the House of Commons should elect, 
by the best system of Proportional Representation, a 
Second Chamber of, say, one hundred members, who 
should be chosen from among persons (male or female) 
who are not members of the House of Commons, who 
should be irremovable during their tenure of office, who 
should be made members of the Privy Council (and thus 
be styled Right Honourable), and who should receive 
the same payment as Members of Parliament. Such a 
Second Chamber should be empowered to refer back to 
the House of Commons for reconsideration, accompanied 
by a critical and detailed report, any Bill (not being the 
Annual Money Bill as at present defined), in which it 
was thought that specific amendments were required, in 
order either to make the measure more accurately 
express what the House of Commons desired, or to 
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remedy what seemed to be omissions or inconsistencies 
within itself, or to bring it into harmony with existing 
legislation in other departments. Moreover, the Second 
Chamber should be empowered, whenever it considered 
that a measure was of such a nature, or had been passed 
by the House of Commons under such circumstances, 
as to demand further consideration by the public opinion 
of the nation, either to refer it back to the House of 
Commons for reconsideration in a subsequent session, or 
(except in the case of the Annual Money Bill, or other 
legislation not brooking delay) suspend it for recon- 
sideration of the House of Commons to be chosen at the 
next ensuing General Election. A Second Chamber of 
this sort would exercise satisfactorily all the functions 
that are proper to a Second Chamber, and it could not 
practically usurp any others. It would be always in 
touch with every section of the House of Commons, 
and would yet be entirely independent of it. It would 
have at its command all the talent needed for revision in 
the largest sense, and none of the ambition that might 
tempt it to rivalry of what must, in any case, be and 
remain the supreme Legislature. ; 


CANADA AND IMPERIAL 


FEDERATION—I. 
eee has been considerable chagrin and dis- 


appointment in ultra-Imperialist circles that 
the dream of Imperial Federation makes 
such tardy progress. THe New SrtaresMan recently 
stated a number of the objections to the scheme 
of organic union so attractively sponsored and advo- 
cated by Mr. Lionel Curtis and the brilliant cireum- 
tabular oligarchy of which he is the bell-wether. The 
benevolent idealism and industrious energy of the 
Round Table are beyond praise, and the articles in their 
review dealing with the industrial and social problems 
created by the war are among the most important 
contributions to recent sociological literature. It is 
therefore strange to find an almost passionate Radicalism 
in the social and economic realm combined with an un- 
dying Tory, ifnot Prussian, zeal for Imperial Centralisa- 
tion. Fired by happy reminiscences of their success 
in South Africa, they have set themselves to accomplish 
a similar union of hearts for the Empire by the same 
process of brilliant propaganda and subtle conversion 
leading to non-party conventions and a harmonious 
concordat. The war gave them a magnificent opening, 
and they pushed forward their trenches for a final 
attack on the principle of Colonial Nationalism. When 
Lord Milner joined the War Cabinet, the stage had 
already been set, and high were the hopes based upon 
the Imperial Conference, which was instantly sum- 
moned. But its farewell feasts found the principle 
of Imperial Federation sternly rejected, and the Con- 
ference committed to a development of the Imperial 
Council idea, which really means the policy of Britannic 
Alliance. Mr. Richard Jebb has always strenuously 
advocated this arrangement, and has lured the Morning 
Post and National Review to an unwonted Liberalism 
in its support. General Smuts threw the first bucket 
of cold water upon organic union ; Sir Robert Borden 
had his ready, but carried it back to Ottawa before 
launching it. There he made a speech reporting the 
results of his wanderings, and after paying kindly com- 
pliments to the “admirable and enthusiastic young 
men "’ who had planned Imperial Federation, he con- 
demned their project and made a prosy oration about 
the advantages of Imperial Conferences. 
Sir Robert Borden is a celebrated pillar of the Empire 





—did he not save it from complete disruption in 1911 
by defeating reciprocity ? There must have been com- 
pelling reasons for his lukewarmness towards Imperial 
Federation, and some estimate of them may not be un- 
interesting to readers of Tut New StaTesMAN, who 
have already heard the Australian case against it. 
Imprimis, organic union is politically impossible in 
Canada. There are at least three million people in 
Canada who do not habitually speak the English lan- 
guage—French-Canadians, Germans, Austrians, Ruth- 
enians and other racial groups. The French-Canadians 
would oppose it for the same reasons as they have 
banded together against conscription, the others because 
they disliked Britain or wanted no closer connection 
with the Europe from whose heresies and errors they 
had fled. Racial sympathy, good organisation and 
skilful propaganda, backed by generous plutocratic 
funds, might win a majority of English-speaking Cana- 
dians to the support of organic union, but there would 
remain a stubborn Liberal minority who set the main- 
tenance of Colonial Nationalism above everything else, 
and the grain-growers of the West are never likely to 
believe in any project favoured by Sir Edmund Walker, 
of the Bank of Commerce, and Sir John Willison, the late 
editor of the Toronto News, who now devotes his whole 
time to the propagation of Lord Northcliffe’s policies. 
There would assuredly be a heavy majority at the 
polls against me Federation, and unfortunately 
for the future of British culture and institutions in 
Canada, the larger portion of that majority would 
not be British. We should have the old curse of a loyalist 
minority, and politics turned to constitutional and 
racial strife, to the grave neglect of omar economic 
and social problems—a repetition of Ireland's unhappy 
story. The conscription crisis was partly precipitated 
by the belief that it had been foisted on Canada at 
the behest of the British Government, for Sir Robert 
Borden had given repeated pledges that it would never 
be introduced without due consultation with labour 
and other interests. The large majority of Canadians 
are resolutely determined to control all their own affairs, 
and the returning army is not spreading any enthusiastic 
accounts of British efficiency and capacity. 

Mr. Curtis’s scheme proposed that the Imperial super- 
Parliament should confine its activities to matters of 
defence and foreign affairs, and that the Dominion 
Parliaments should retain control of tariffs, immigra- 
tion and local problems. But in the modern world 
the development of economic opportunities has come 
to play a large part in foreign affairs, and immigration 
certainly affects them. It would inevitably be found 
that the super-Parliament would have to assume con- 
trol of tariffs, immigration and intercommunication, 
and there would be little left for the Dominion Parlia- 
ments save public works and patronage jobbery, with 
the result that no decent man would think it worth 
his while to go to Ottawa. Some reformer would arise 
and clamour that the remaining fragments of Ottawa's 
functions be divided between the super-Parliament 
and the provincial legislatures, and there would be 
an end of Canadian Nationalism for a space. It is in- 
teresting to find that one of the most favourable reviews 
of Mr. Curtis’s scheme was that of M. Henri Bourassa, 
the able leader of the Quebec Nationalists, who de- 
voted an extensive pamphlet to it. Mr. Bourassa is 
frankly and cheerfully out for Canadian independence ; 
he is ready for it to-morrow, but he finds that a large 
majority of British Canadians are not sufficiently 
“enlightened” to take this step. He is always willing, 
he says, to take the line of least resistance, and thinks 
that the most efficacious and speedy method of con- 
verting the rest of Canada to his “ independence” 
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views would be the adoption and trial of Mr. Curtis’s 
scheme. Therefore he bids his readers and followers 
hold up both hands for Mr. Curtis. The Manufacturers’ 
Association take another line; they would like to be 
Imperial Federationists, but dare not, for they realise 
that local Protectionism is hopelessly bound up with 
local Nationalism. The minute a scheme for organic 
union became a proposition of practical politics, the 
Western grain-growers and others would arise and 
say: ‘Of course, as in all other federal unions, you 
are going to have free trade between the units,” and 
Toronto and Hamiltcn would perforce have to make 
a bitter choice between their Imperialism and their 
tariff privileges. Their decision is not difficult to 
predict. 

A further serious difficulty lies in the problem of 
Oriental, and especially of Hindu, immigration—to 
which British Columbia strenuously objects. At 
present, the British Government can say to the people 
of India: “ We are delighted to welcome you to Britain, 
and see you come to Oxford and Cambridge. We would 
like to see you in British Columbia, but unfortunately 
the people of British Columbia don’t like to see you 
there, and we have no control over the people of British 
Columbia.” But the moment a super-Parliament comes 
into existence this excuse vanishes, and the Indian 
people will want a very clear explanation as to why 
they are good enough to die beside the Grenadier 
Guards in France and not good enough to live beside 
the politicians who infest the late realm of Sir 
Richard McBride. 

The problem of the composition of the super- 
Parliament and election to it has never been seriously 
considered. If the House is 600 strong and has nothing 
to do but discuss foreign affairs and armaments, it 
will soon drive its Ministers to an early grave. If it is 
to have only 200 members, Canada’s share would be 
twenty-five, and the four huge Western provinces 
would have six among them. The difficulties of 
popular election would be gigantic; the candidate 
would have to be a millionaire or a commercial traveller, 
and he could never hope to show his statesmanlike 
features to half his constituents. If he were elected, 
and crossed to London, he would be at once seized 
upon and embraced by Imperial Missions and Imperialist 


countesses, and speedily lose touch with his electors, _ 


who would probably reject him on his next appearance 
for acquiring an English accent. So overpowering is 
the social influence of London Imperialist Society 
that Canadian members, unless the quality of their 
mentality and character were markedly improved, 
could not be trusted to represent Canadian sentiment 
for more than a few weeks. As things are, the centri- 
petal influences exercised by the Motherland through 
her social amenities are a severe drain upon Canada. 
Many Canadians, after acquiring a competence, fly to the 
more genial climate, better educational facilities, and 
greater diversity of amusements offered by Great 
Britain when their manifest duty is to stay in Canada 
and enter public life. Perhaps some of them, like 
Lord Beaverbrook, we can well spare. But if the 
political as well as the social and financial life of the 
Dominion were made to centre in London, the effects 
would be very disastrous on the ultimate welfare of 
the country. We have within our bounds a strange 
medley of races; by the exercise of generosity, 
intelligence, and care it is not beyond our power to 
transform these incomers into good Canadians, but 
it is beyond the power of any human agency to make 
them Britons. And even to make them Canadians 


and prevent the extension of a system of racial cliques, 
Canada needs to possess the full endowment of a 


national State and not sink to the level of a province 
of a distant land. The task of making the northern 
half of North America a decent country—politically, 
economically, and socially—is hard enough to occupy 
all the public spirit and energy available for the next 
three decades. Control of foreign policy isa will-o’-the- 
wisp that will never catch Canadians; they will wait 
to see the British electorate able to control its own 
foreign policy. It is therefore settled for the present 
that Imperial reorganisation is to take the form of 
better and more frequent opportunities for consultation, 
and co-ordination and organic union are shelved. The 
Round Table in its June number accepts this situation, 
but comforts itself with the idea that the system of 
Britannic Alliance will sooner or later break down 
and have to be replaced by other bonds, and Mr. A. E. 
Zimmern in a recent New Republic takes the same 
line. But if Lord Randolph forgot Mr. Goschen, 
the Round Table has forgotten President Wilson's 
League of Nations, which if established will simplify 
drastically the problems of foreign affairs and arma- 
ments. The instincts and interests of Canada, a 
cosmopolitan country like the U.S.A., are much more 
likely to be served by free autonomous membership 
in such a league than by premature beguilement into a 
Milnerian scheme of Federation. J. A. 8. 


OLD MOORE 


T is generally said that Old Moore’s Almanack for 
1914 omitted to foretell the outbreak of a Euro- 
pean war. It is even said that Old Moore for 

1915, having gone to press before August, 1914, refrained 
from any allusion to the matter. Yet this, one would 
have thought, was an event of the year—almost, the 
event of the year—which could hardly have escaped 
the groping spirit of the most easygoing astrologer. 
If it is a fact that Old Moore made this colossal error 
it is surely the biggest blow astrology as a popular cult 
has received since Swift wrote Isaac Bickerstaff's 
Prediction for the Year 1708. At least, it is a pretty 
big blow for Old Moore. It would be interesting to 
know if, as a matter of fact, the sale of the famous 
almanac has suffered in even a tiny degree from the 
prophet’s failure. What people who buy calendars of 
this sort are in search of—those, we mean, who are not 
frankly in search of amusement—is not evidence but 
prophecies. They are so eager for a peep into the 
future that they are willing to put themselves into the 
hands of anyone who professes to be able to raise the 
curtain ever so little. They had rather hear something 
about to-morrow, even though it be a fable, than nothing. 
We remember how, in our childhood, some patent- 
medicine firm used to send round advertisements con- 
taining a calendar in which the weather was foretold for 
every day in the following year. How eagerly one 
used to look up one’s birthday, to see whether it would 
be wet or fine! How distressed one felt if Mother 
Seigel, or whoever it was, put opposite it the word 
“rainy”! One turned with still keener hopes to the 
prophecies for the month one expected to be at the 
seaside. One felt the clouds gather on one’s brow if 
there was a forecast for August of a procession of dull 
and wet and thundery days. It was not that one 
entirely believed the calendar with one’s brain. But 
one could not help believing it, as it were, with ones 
imagination. One has only to suppose a thing in order 
to realise it as though it had actually already happened. 
Presentiments, fears for the future, gloomy ideas 
about what may happen to-morrow, cause almost as 
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much unhappiness, we fancy, as the more palpable 
disasters of events. 

How much basis in fact there may be for the ancient 
belief in astrology we have never been at the pains to 
inquire. Most of us have been brought up sceptics in 
regard to the stars as in regard to ghosts. We take it 
for granted that there is nothing in them as our 
ancestors used to take it for granted that there was 
something in them. In modern times, few men of 
intellectual distinction have ventured to contend that 
there may be something in astrology after all. Many of 
them may believe in the stars superstitiously, but 
hardly any of them believe in the stars intellectually. 
Professor Maurice Jastrow, who writes on astrolégy in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, mentions the late Richard 
Garnett as one of the distinguished men who “ have 
convinced themselves that astromancy has a foundation 
of truth.” Professor Jastrow himself, it is interesting 
to note, is not half so sceptical on the subject as he 
would have been if he had flourished fifty years ago. 
He says : ' 

If psychology now finds a place for explanations of spiritualism 
and witchcraft which involve the admission of the empirical 
facts under a new theory (as in the case of the ‘divining-rod, &c.), 
it is at least conceivable that some new synthesis might once 
more justify part at all events of ancient and medieval astro- 
mancy, to the extent of admitting the empirical facts where 
provable, and substituting for the supposed influence of the 
stars as such, some deeper theory which would be consistent 
with an application to other forms of prophecy, and this might 
reconcile the possibility of dipping into futurity with certain 
interrelations of the universe, differing indeed from those assumed 
by astrological theory, but underlying and explaining it- 


This is, of course, merely a cautious man’s profession 
of an open mind. The instances of successful prophecies 
which Professor Jastrow quotes from the history of 
astrology suggest that the evidence on the matter is 
not impressive. There have been some remarkable pro- 
phecies, however. One was that of Tycho Brahe, who, 
when studying the comet of 1577, declared that it fore- 
told the birth of a prince in Finland who was to lay 
Germany waste and disappear in 1632. Now Gustavus 
Adolphus, as we are reminded, “ was born in Finland, 
overran Germany, and died in 1682.” The majority 
of prophets, on the other hand, have been more remark- 
able for their misses than their hits. They have been 
especially unfortunate in their forecasts of the end of the 
world. One of them, Stéffler, Professor Jastrow relates, 
predicted 


a universal deluge for the year 1524—a year, as it turned out, 

distinguished for drought. His aspect of the heavens told him 

that in that year these planets would meet in the aqueous sign 

of Pisces. The prediction was believed far and wide, and Presi- 

dent Aurial, at Toulouse, built himself a Noah’s ark—a curious 

— in fact of Chaucer’s merry invention in the Miller's 
le. 


We doubt if Old Moore ever went further astray than 
that. What we wish most, however, as we read him, 
is that he would publish not only his prophecies for the 
coming year, but—side by side with them—his prophecies 
for the past year, showing how many of them had 
come true and how many of them had not brought forth 
somuch asa ridiculous mouse. For one person who would 
study an evidential book of that kind, we at the same 
time admit, a thousand will devour vague and haphazard 
guesses about the future. Unquestionably, the world 
prefers Old Moore just as he is. 

Old Moore for 1918, we notice, contains not a single 
definite reference to the war. He does not even 
prophesy that the war will be over. He keeps himself 
in the circle of safer things. His first prophecy, indeed, 
is a masterpiece of safety. As everybody knows, he 
gives for the events of each month a “ hicroglyphic ”’ 
or picture, and in the middle of the picture for January, 





1918, stands a waiter holding a large clock in his arms, 
On this Old Moore comments : 


The heading chosen for the first month of the year is anything 
but cheering. We note the fine gentleman in the garb of a 
waiter holding in his hands a heavy clock: this evidently goes 
to show that during the year much public time will be wasted 
by some of the officials holding high Government positions. 


Never, we are sure, was a sentence written which had 
in a greater measure the ring of true prophecy. Already, 
in our mind’s eye, we can see those Government officials. 
Yes, they will waste much public time. This will also 
happen, we believe, in 1919, and 1920, and 1921, and 
1922, and 1928. We find ourselves equally in accord 
with Old Moore in his forecasts in reference to the 
drink question, concerning which he says : 

Not only in January, but during x | months of the year, 
that most vital question, Drink, will call for special attention. 
Oxp Moore is pretty sure that if measures be passed restricting 
alcohol entirely there will be serious trouble indeed throughout 
the land. 


No one who has ever looked up at the stars, or in at 
the Seven Stars, can doubt it. Scarcely more cheering 
is the outlook for February, the “ hieroglyphic’’ for 
which contains a strange picture of a policeman and a 
knife-grinder. As for the interpretation of this : 


We see on the left the industrious knife-grinder, who holds 
in his hand what looks very like a sword. The ubiquitous 
constable seems to be making a careful inspection of the busy 
tinker. This small group means that extra special care will 
have to be exercised throughout the land to cope with and stamp 
out any signs of rebellious conduct on the part of the Socialists. 


Old Moore has distinctly, in the vulgar phrase, a ““ down ” 
on Socialists. 

The picture for March is so astonishing as almost 
to take the interpreter’s own breath away. It repre- 
sents a four-wheeler drawn by a kangaroo and followed 
by a procession of monkeys. Luckily, Old Moore 
sees in it nothing too malominous : 


The extraordinary picture selected for the month of March 
can really have but one serious meaning. When we see the 
kangaroo harnessed to an ordinary four-wheel cab, we understand 
that it represents marvellous advance, not only in trade, but 
improvement all round, including art, literature, and music. 
The mob of hairy monsters is emblematic of the undesirable 
section of the colony. 

What “colony,” we wonder? The artistic colony ? 
The miserable hairy Bohemians de nos jours ? 

Another remarkable picture shows us as in a mirror 
the coming events of July. A girl in the dress of a 
ballet-girl stands on the saddle of a motor-bicycle, while 
a number of cowboys pursue her on horseback and try 
to lasso her. There is also included in the picture a 
ragged tramp with a goat. The interpretation declares 
of the first half of the picture : 

The spirited i selected by the Prophet for the month of 


July shows us that the eternal feminine will be in great demand, 
especially in our Colonies. 


As for the tramp and the goat : 


The ragged tramp leading the lusty goat is by no means a 
good omen. On the whole July will be a time of trouble, stress 
and unrest ; again and again we shall have outbreaks and riotous 
conduct amongst a dangerous and reckless body of the Common- 
wealth. Oxtp Moore would be little surprised if the military 
were called out, with orders to deal with the ringleaders in the 
most drastic fashion. 


The Socialists again, we fear. The Socialists, the Irish, 
and the American negroes are apparently three races 
of men who are inclined to “ get a bit above themselves.” 
Old Moore does not favour them either as a man or as a 
prophet. Referring to a picture containing a rebellious 
Irishman and other things, he remarks : 


The big bulldog, quiet and reserved, is a good omen. 
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That ought to reassure the Morning Post, which has 
been rather panicky about Ireland. 

On the whole, it seems that the year 1918 is going to 
be like most other years. There will be good weather 
and bad, ducks will swim, millionaires will be richer 
than poor people, and boys will be boys. Old Moore's 
Almanack will be published as usual, Mr. Leo Maxse 
will mistake a scorpion’s tail for a pen, the House of 
Commons will be more crowded for a “ scene’ than for 
a debate on education, turkey-cocks will be distinguish- 
able from turkey-hens by their size, their wattle and 
their gobble, and indigestion will be rampant. So 
much one knows. One knows it even without the 
confidences of the stars. How much can the astrologers 
add to it? We do not mean to suggest that men like 
Dr. Garnett, who have taken astrology seriously, would 
therefore have taken Old Moore’s Almanack seriously. 
These hieroglyphics and interpretations are too obvi- 
ously to be regarded as solemn entertainment for the 
populace. Probably, however, many a servant-girl 
reads the Almanack as seriously as though it were by 
Tycho Brahe or Isaiah. And we confess we find it 
quite as easy to believe the prophetic parts of the book 
as the advertisements of patent medicines at the back. 
After all, is it any more superstitious to pin one’s faith 
to a star than to a bottle of patent medicine? It is 
at least a good deal less expensive. 


CONCERNING DRAGON-FLIES 


S long ago as 1888 the French entomologist 
A Amans suggested that hints for electrical 


flying-machines might be got from dragon- 

flies, and one of the first successful French types of 
monoplane was called the ‘“‘ Demoiselle,’ which is 
also the name of the dragon-fly. One cannot, indeed, 
watch the larger dragon-flies “ skimming’ over the 
water without thinking of aeroplanes, and Mr. R. J. 
Tillyard, whose admirable Biology of Dragon-flies (Cam- 
bridge, 1917) we have just been reading, says that 
“a study of the different effects on flight of angulated 
and rounded hind-wings, as well as of the arrangements 
of braces and cross-pieces suggested by various parts 
of the dragon-fly’s wing, might well lead to further 
improvements in our models, and might even suggest 
a solution for ‘ hovering’ on simpler lines than anything 
yet attained.” It is understood, of course, that the 
wings of dragon-flies strike the air, and that with almost 
incredible rapidity of vibration, while “‘ planes ’’ do not. 
With Mr. Tillyard’s fine study as a basis, we wish to 
attempt an appreciation of dragon-flies. As we see 
them hawking over the pond, darting up and down 
the stream, sailing over the moor round the “ lochans ” 
where they were born, we recall Tennyson’s “ living 
flash of light.” The large, gauze-like, unfolded wings, 
the conspicuous eyes, the metallic sheen of the armature 
(Tennyson’s “ bright plates of sapphire mail”), the 
long, narrow posterior body, the baffling rapidity and 
sure poise of the flight, and the mysterious way in which 
many of them disappear and reappear as they fly 
around us, combine to make them unusually attractive 
insects, though one of their popular names, “ Devil’s 
Darning-needles,” is scarcely enthusiastic. In spite of 
another name, “ Horse-stingers,”” they do not sting, 
and they are almost altogether beneficial as far as 
man is concerned, for they wage effective war against 
flies and gnats and other troublesome insects. Mr. 
Tillyard caught one with its mouth so full of mosquitoes 
that it could not be shut. “ There must have been 
over a hundred, all tightly packed into a black mass.” 
It is suggested that the mosquito pest in the orna- 





mental waters of parks might be checked by introducing 
suitable dragon-flies, whose larve as well as adults would 
prey upon the nuisance. A “ glorious red ’’ species has 
become well established in the Botanical Gardens at 
Brisbane, ‘‘ and certainly adds a vivid touch of colour 
to its lovely surroundings.” 

The flight of dragon-flies must be near perfection : it 
is sometimes a sequence of lightning-like jerks, sometimes 
a regular swift sculling close to the water, sometimes a 
zigzag spiral ascent in the air, sometimes an even easy 
skimming ‘ through crofts and pastures wet with dew.” 
There is a uniqueness in the direct way the numerous 
muscles of flight are connected with the wing-bases ; 
the velocity may rise to nearly sixty miles an hour ; 
the two pairs of wings work quite independently, yet 
harmoniously ; for some distance, like a wasp, a dragon- 
fly can fly tail foremost. They do not usually wander 
far from their favourite haunts, but some species with 
a migratory bent may travel hundreds of miles. An 
Australian form, Hemicordulia tau, “ has recently 
colonised Tasmania, across a strait two hundred miles 
wide.” The perfection of flight is correlated with the 
habit of cabling insects on the wing, and with this 
also we associate the very mobile head and the high 
development of the eyes, both reminding us of birds. 
The sense of smell seems to be practically absent ; the 
sense of hearing is probably represented by a sense 
of poise ; taste and touch are as in many other insects, 
but vision is probably the keenest among backboneless 
animals. The number of facets and lenses and other 
eye-elements in each compound eye varies from 10,000 
to 28,000; and the range of vision, as far as the detection 
of movements is concerned, is up to 10-20 yards, the 
limit for other insects being about six feet. ‘‘ When a 
dragon-fly is caught and held in the hand the eyes are 
seen to glow with a most beautiful light, generally of a 
semi-metallic green or blue colour, sometimes red, 
brown, or grey. This is a reflection of light from the 
interior of the eye, and is called the Internal Light.” 
Dragon-flies have fine brains, and they are as clever 
as is good for them. When a large one has been acci- 
dentally decapitated the rest of the body may for a 
couple of days flutter its wings and even climb up 
curtains with its legs. This points to remarkable 
autonomy in the ganglia of the ventral nerve-cord, 
and does not bear on the question of intelligence, any 
more than does the fact that if the terminal segments 
of a large dragon-fly be snipped off and presented to the 
head, they will be devoured “ with apparent relish.” 
Life has a long gamut. 

As regards body-colouring, dragon-flies deserve a 
first place among insects, though they are excelled 
by butterflies if the wings are taken into account. 
Various pigments are deposited in the cuticle and skin 
in the form of granules, and there is sometimes an 
exudation of pigment on the surface, like the bloom on 
ripe fruit, when the insect is becoming mature. Inter- 
ference coloration is very common, and when it is 
combined with pigmentary coloration the result often 
beggars description. Green, blue, violet, purple, red, 
orange, yellow, and other colours are displayed in 
exuberance, suggesting that their possessors do not 
need to be afraid of self-advertisement. In some 
larve there is evidence of a slow power of colour-change, 
an adaptation to the hue of the surroundings. 

It is doubtless because of their beauty and graceful 
movements that what we call dragon-flies are elsewhere 
called ‘“‘ demoiselles,” “‘ Wasserjungfer,” or the like (so 
much depends on the point of view) ; but it is interesting 
to note that except in the sub-family Auschnine the 
females are seldom seen flying upon the water except 
when pairing or laying the eggs. The males are the 
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conspicuous demoiselles (or, shall we use Mr. Trevelyan’s 
word, pterodamozels) ; the females seek cover among 
grass and herbage. There is often a sort of courtship, 
in which the males dance in the air before their desired 
mates and show off some of their good points. The male 
of one species waves a pair of white ribbons to attract 
the female’s attention. There is occasionally, Mr. 
Tillyard tells us, a miniature pas de deux before pairing. 
The eggs may be laid in little holes cut in the stems of 
iris, reeds, or even osiers, or among the roots of mosses 
growing on damp rocks, or in firm, gelatinous ropes 
entangled on submerged twigs; but in most cases the 
female skims over the quiet or flowing water, and 
touching the surface now and then with the posterior tip 
of her body liberates masses of eggs surrounded with 
jelly. The gelatinous substance dissolves in the water 
and the eggs are scattered about on the bed of the river 
or on the floor of the pond. Out of the egg-shell there 
emerges a pro-nymph which grows very rapidly for a 
few seconds or minutes, and then, moulting its cuticle, 
becomes a wriggling free-swimming larva fully equipped 
for the bread-and-butter part of the business of life. 
The larve live under water for about a year, or, it may 
be, for as many as five years. They are extraordinarily 
voracious, eating almost any kind of small living animal 
from Protozoa upwards, and even attacking tadpoles. 
Mr. Tillyard starved one for a week and then gave it 
mosquito larve, sixty of which it swallowed within ten 
minutes. “‘ After that,’’ we read, “‘ nothing would tempt 
it.” They are given to cannibalism within their own 
order, and are sometimes seen stalking their own near 
kin. The most remarkable larval characteristic is the 
protrusible food-catching “‘ mask,’’ so-called because it 
hides the other mouth-parts or even the whole face. 
It consists of the third pair of mouth-parts (labium) 
fixed on the end of a jointed hollow stalk. When the 
victim is within reach the mask is shot out with great 
rapidity, two sharp hooks fix themselves automatically 
in the booty, and after the struggles become less violent 
the mask is drawn back to its position of rest beside 
the mouth, where the first pair of mouth-parts (the 
mandibles) begin the work of chewing. The respiration 
of the aquatic larve is also very interesting. Water 
passes into and out of the terminal part of the food- 
canal, which is often furnished with a beautiful “* bran- 
chial basket.’’ When the water is driven out forcibly 
the larva is jerked forwards, so that the functions of 
breathing and locomotion work together. Many of the 
larve have also got thread-like or plate-like tracheal 
gills. The air captured from the water is carried to 
every hole and corner of the body by means of 
branching trachee or air-tubes, which are characteristic 
of all insects, but the stigmata or openings of these 
tubes, which are wide open in the adult dragon-fly, are 
either closed or very slightly functional in the larva. 
Were it otherwise the larve would drown. 

During the long larval life many changes occur : 
the facets of the compound eyes increase in number, 
the simple eyes make their appearance, the feelers 
get more joints, the rudiments of the wings are formed, 
and the thorax changes in correlation with their develop- 
ment, and at intervals—from eleven to fifteen times— 
there is a drastic moult or cuticle-casting. This means 
not only shedding the covering of the body (“ an inner 
impulse rent the veil of his old husk ’’), but a surrender 
of the lining of the air-tubes and of the foremost and 
hindmost parts of the food-canal. This moulting is 
the tax the creature has to pay for its armour, which, 
being without living cells, cannot grow, and is always 
becoming too small for the creature inside. After 
prolonged internal changes towards the architecture of 
the adult, a metamorphosis occurs. The larva becomes 





listless and loses appetite, it changes its colour and 
appears tense and swollen—it is manifestly out of 
sorts. It climbs or crawls out of the water and fixes 
itself firmly toa reed or some other support. It arches 
its back and its cuticle splits along the mid-dorsal 
line, it gets its head and thorax free, it draws its legs 
and wings out of their sheaths, it hangs head downwards 
and its limbs harden, it waves about and succeeds in 
jerking itself upwards again, it holds fast to its support 
and withdraws the tail from the larval husk; it drives 
blood into the crumpled bag-like wings and expands 
them. The presence of blood in the wings produces 
a peculiarly beautiful iridescence, which lasts for hours 
or days till the wings dry. The favourite time 
for the remarkable metamorphosis, which Réaumur 
described with great perfection about 1740, is at or 
near dawn. 

Dragon-flies must have had a long pedigree, for in 
the Upper Carboniferous epoch they had many fine 
representatives, including the truly magnificent 
Meganeura monyi, which had a spread of wing of about 
27 inches, far exceeding that of any living insect. 
Since these ancient days, which were not, of course, 
near the beginning of dragon-fly history, the order 
has occupied a eo isolated position, having 
no near relatives. Thanks to their powerful baffling 
flight, their keen, long-sighted vision, their carnivorous 
habits, their inconspicuousness when resting, and 
other qualities, dragon-flies have a strong grip of life, 
and long may it last. 

They are represented all over the world by more 
than 400 genera, with about 2,500 species—a testimony 
to success. But they have their enemies. Kingfishers 
are expert in catching them; spiders snare them ; 
lizards and snakes snap them up; the giant sundew 
of Australia takes heavy toll. The aquatic larve 
are devoured by their own relatives, by the young of 
the water-beetle Dytiscus, and by trout. Very striking 
is the habit of Polynema natans, one of our “ fairy-flies ”’ 
(tiny Hymenoptera), which uses its wings for swimming 
under water and lays its eggs inside the eggs of a 
dragon-fly deposited in the leaves of water-lilies. The’ 
grub of the fairy-fly hatches out in the dragon-fly’s 
egg and devours it in a few days. Mr. Tillyard, to 
whose fine piece of work we are greatly indebted, 
notes that the most deadly enemy of full-grown dragon- 
flies is the trout; and here man has his thread in the 
web of life. In Tasmania the introduction of the 
English trout has reduced the dragon-fly fauna to a 
minimum. A 2-Ib. trout, caught by Mr. Tillyard on 
the Macquarie River, in Tasmania, had in its stomach 
the undigested heads of thirty-five dragon-flies. This 
must react on the ranks of the insects which these 
dragon-flies would normally devour, and so the influence 
spreads like circles on the surface of a pool, but more 
lastingly. J. ArtHurR THomson. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE British War Office still leaves the French War 

I Office to “ comment ” on the work of the British 
Army. As the French War Office is not in a 
position to comment on the Palestine campaign, we get 
no light on that—except, of course, from the Turks. The 
fact is that the British War Office has not yet realised the 
moral value of an informed public opinion. True, three 
years and more have passed since the British War Office 
began to learn the whole art of war—but possibly three 
years are as one day in its sight. The War Cabinet’s 
campaign for instructing the public about war-aims is 
already in full activity, and officially organised meetings 
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are being held even in villages. A campaign for instructing 
the public about the operations in Flanders would be even 
more useful. The large public which never dreams of 
reading the exegetics of journalistic military experts— 
ood or bad—naturally takes its views, within limits, 
rom the soldier on leave. Optimism at the Front has of 
late been uniformly intense—despite mud. Complaints 
against the Staffs have much diminished in quantity and 
in acerbity. Vast numbers of combatants seem to be 
convinced that Germany will be defeated this year. They 
are almost passionate in stating the conviction. But 
here they exceed the limits of public belief. 


* a * 


The three chief journalistic military experts, Mr. Belloc 
of Land and Water, Mr. Sidebotham of the Manchester 
Guardian, and Mr. Dane of the Westminster Gazette, have 
somewhat modified their positions during the summer. 
Mr. Dane, still using rather too many italics, has become 
definitely, one might say religiously, optimistic. He 
implies every week, though he does not assert, that British 
G.H.Q. are strategists and tacticians of the first rank. 
Mr. Belloc has curved into world-politics—upon which 
he writes with great eloquence, but with less than his 
usual detachment. He does not commit himself as to 
the prospects of the 1917 Western campaign. He only 
commits himself as to German casualties, and it may be 
said that, in the judgment of the impartial observer, he 
has demonstrated his points and demolished his opponents. 
The notion that events have proved Mr. Belloc to be wildly, 
or even considerably, wrong in his estimates of available 
enemy numbers can only be held by those who have not 
read his articles. Among the serious he has fully maintained 
the reputation which he made in 1914-1915; and for 
myself I am still of the opinion that he has performed 
as great a public service as any journalist of any kind in 


the war. 
x x % 


Mr. Sidebotham in his brief articles takes a wider sweep 
than the other two, dealing regularly with the military, 
the naval, and the political factors. Some of his essays 
are simply masterly. They show imaginative, critical, 
and judicial faculties of a very high order. It is somewhat 
’ disquieting that Mr. Sidebotham seems no longer to expect 
a definite decision upon present lines in Flanders. Under 
his influence the Manchester Guardian has joined the 
aerial movement for winning the war—of which movement 
Lord Montagu has, or recently had, charge in Parliament. 
I should have thought that Lord Montagu would have been 
better advised to devote himself entirely to this arduous 
and important business instead of joining the new 
“national” circus, where he cannot hope to rival the 
performances of renowned comedians such as Brigadier- 


General Henry Page Croft, M.P., C.M.G. 
* * ** 


Earlier in the summer I wrote a paragraph criticising 
G.H.Q. communiqués about aeroplane results on the 
ground that they were misleading. My point was that the 
number of German machines “ destroyed” and “ driven 
down out of control’ was always contrasted with the 
number of British aeroplanes “ missing.’ Shortiy after- 
wards the Times correspondent at the Front defended the 
accuracy of the communiqués, and my naturally suspicious 
nature makes me think that he was inspired to do so. I 
have, however, privately received very reliable information 
to the effect that the phrase “ driven down out of control,” 
when applied by us to German machines, practically means 
** destroyed.” And it would appear also that, since nearly 
all the fighting occurs over the German lines, the description 
“* missing ” must include practically all our losses. Never- 
theless I still think that the form of the communiqués is 
misleading. Their accuracy I have not impugned. 


* * * 


Up to the Battle of the Somme the Germans published 





their aviation personnel casualties in a separate list. The 
numbers proved month by month to be double ours. They 
increased at such a rate during the Somme Battle that the 
Germans ceased to publish them separately. Since then 
there is no reason to suppose that they have decreased. 


* * * 


The most difficult feat of the day is to take the Russian 
business with exactly the right degree of seriousness ; for 
it has to be taken seriously, but not too seriously. I have 
had opportunities of obtaining information about various 
parts of the extremely complex situation, and I have not 
neglected them. But it is precisely the most trustworthy 
people who are the most willing to admit inability to reach 
any conclusion. In the result I have come to suspect that 
the chief problem for the Russian Government is not military 
discipline but transport. The United States offered to 
reorganise Russian transport. Russians cannot do it 
themselves; yet the offer was not accepted. Why? 
Because Russians object to taking orders from foreigners. 
The outlook for transport is excessively black. If transport 
reaches absolute blockage the Russian labourer will really 
and truly starve; and the Russian labourer fed and the 
Russian labourer hungry are as different as an angel from a 
fiend. I said in August to an authority in whom I have 
much faith, “I don’t ask you whether the Russians are 
likely to make a separate peace, because the Germans 
couldn’t afford to give them such terms as would induce 
them to do so.” He replied “No. But there is just a 
possibility of a débacle so complete that Russia would 
not ‘make’ a peace at all. She would accept a peace ; 
and you can guess what that would mean. I don’t think 
it’s probable, but it’s possible.” Anyhow, people are dis- 
counting the value of human life in Petrograd during the 
coming winter. The opinion seems to be that order will 
not be definitely re-established until the Cadets come into 
power, and that circumstances will inevitably bring them to 
the top. SARDO NYX. 


Correspondence 
GERMAN SOCIALISTS AND THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tuk New SrTarEesMAN. 


Sir,—Thoroughly in sympathy with the International Labour 
Movement and the just cause of the Allies, I have from the very 
beginning considered the Stockholm Conference detrimental to 
both. Initiated by the Dutch Socialist leader, Dr. P. J. Troelstra, 
who as a student was, thirty years ago, still opposed to the 
Socialist movement in Holland, when I as a young man began 
to take an active share in it, and who has always been in closer 
touch and sympathy with the German than with the western 
Socialist and Labour movement, the Stockholm Conference was 
really a continuation of the movement for an untimely and 
therefore German peace, which German influences have fostered 
in Holland since the last two years, when the chances of a German 
victory began to vanish by the great and laudable efforts of this 
country. Some people there, inclined to see capitalistic interests 
behind the origin and the continuation of the war, although 
so unbiased a man as the foremost Dutch Socialist writer, Mr. 
F. Van der Goes, denied altogether that those interests were 
Great Britain’s motive for going to war with Germany, should 
bear in mind that capitalistic interests of neutral countries 
do not desire an Allied victory over Germany, and did not 
conceal their sympathy with any peace movement hitherto. 

The Allies cannot possibly treat or start negotiations with 
Germany until she shows sincere inclination to make good her 
broken faith with them. Can the Labour movement of Allied 
countries do else? Did not the German Socialist Party break 
faith with the International, when they consented and gave 
their support to the attack on Serbia and Belgium, whose safety 
and independence they were by the resolutions of International 
Congresses pledged to defend and protect? And have the 
overwhelming majority of the German Socialists hitherto shown 
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any inclination to make that broken faith good? Even Dr. 
Troelstra himself declared in 1915 that the German Socialist 
Party had yet to count for their acts to the International. But 
his friendly attitude towards the German majority party has 
not stimulated them, but rather strengthened their refusal to 
admit their guilt, to express regret for it, and to make it good by 
insisting on the full restoration of Belgium and Serbia, and full 
compensation for the wrongs which Germany inflicted on them. 

Men like Herr Scheidemann knew fully well what they 
were doing when givirig their support to the attack on Belgium. 
They suffered just as much as the Prussian Junkers from a 
swelled head, in thinking their country destined to rule the 
world and to permeate it with their Kultur. It is in my opinion 
rather naive to think that mere reasoning can bring such men to 
a different attitude of mind. But just because they believe 
primarily in force, hard blows can have the most effect on them. 
And it would have been a very hard blow for the German Socialist 
Party had they found themselves entirely isolated from the 
Socialist and Labour movement of alike the neutral and the 
Allied countries, until they had purged themselves of their wicked 
acts towards humanity and their disloyal acts towards the 
International. To go and talk with them before they made such 
amend would make them naturally say: ‘“* We cannot be such 
bad comrades after all.” We all agree that public opinion counts 
in social life a great deal, to keep men, or make them go, straight. 
To be considered an outcast is the heaviest punishment that can 
befall any man. But criminals are only driven to alter their 
conduct when they find it abhorred by their fellow beings. And 
after all the German atrocities, which the German Socialists 
allowed to go on, if they did not approve of them, they cannot be 
moved to alter their attitude, so long as*they still find friends in 
neutral and even Allied countries. Besides, is there any proof 
that the greater part of the German Socialists have given up the 
idea of annexing Belgium, let alone giving that country full 
compensation for the admitted German wrongs? A well-known 
Dutch professor, Dr. J. A. van Hamel, recalled recently in the 
Dutch weekly Amsterdammer a striking proof to the contrary. 
When last October Herr Scheidemann spoke about “ peace by 
international agreement,’ his comrade Leimpeters declared in 
the German Socialist party organ, Die Glocke: “I have ample 
opportunity for intercourse with the members of our Party in 
mines and workshops, and they are nearly without exception all 
annexationists. Even those of our comrades who are enthusiastic 
for the policy of Liebknecht and who defend the minority, wish 
to give neither Belgium nor any other territory back. Certainly 
90 per cent. of the members of our Party would vote for annex- 
ation.” 

Is it not worse than useless to negotiate with the German 
workers, whilst they are still in that mood ? 
Joun C. VAN DER VEER, 

London Editor of the 

Amsterdam Telegraaf. 


49 Minster Road, N.W. 2. 
September 5th. 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—“ It is just as I feared.” I am faced with something 
which is not a question of time, an anachronism, but a difference 
in ideals. Mr. Acworth, with his much wider knowledge and 
experience, appears to find the same thing. I want to see a happy 
nationalism upon which to found a more certain internationalism. 
“The Writer of the Article” desires, apparently, an interna- 
tionalism into which nationalism will be plunged, and, in my 
opinion, lost. Iam a citizen of England before I become a citizen 
of the world ; and I do not intend that the interests of my sub- 
merged fellow-citizens shall be made worse by the international 
financier. But even in his breast there seems to linger the hope 
of some personal, I may almost say, sacred State; for the 
Zionist is but the citizen of the world longing for a home. I am 
endeavouring to secure for our individual citizen some separate 
personal interest and niche in the State which he never had the 
chance of in the early nineteenth or any other century ; and I 
contend that as long as the international financier or anyone else 
can purchase our acres, “* found a family,”’ and preserve game, to 
the detriment of the public life, we are unsafe. I am a Free 
Trader; but unless we take such measures that the common 





mother of us all, the State, owns and controls our fundamental 
properties and activities we and our children after us become the 
prey of the citizen of the world; and, unfortunately, some of 
these “‘ international financiers ” are of our own flesh and blood.— 
Yours, etc., Gro. RADFORD. 


THE “CRUELTY” OF CATS 
To the Editor of Tux New SraresMAN. 

Sir,—* There is nothing more puzzling in nature,” the writer of 
your excellent article on Cruelty declares in last week’s issue, 
“* than the way in which a cat plays with a captive mouse.” This 
statement is so often made that it may be worth while to point 
out that there is here nothing “ puzzling.” A cat—unlike a 
dog, who undergoes no similar training and in consequence always 
fumbles—attains a wonderful degree of accurate visual judgment 
and a beautiful precision of muscular movement. Observe how 
the cat on the floor will carefully measure the problem presented 
by a high shelf, and at last leaps up to it without doing the 
slightest damage to the smallest vases or cups amid which it alights. 
Only by the patient education in the exercise of eyes and muscles 
can such fine efficiency be achieved. The captured mouse is 
used as an instrument to further this education. But if you 
throw a cotton reel or a piece of crumpled paper to a cat it will 
deal with such objects precisely in the same way as with the 
captured mouse, and with just as much “ cruelty.” In both 
cases the unconscious aim is that self-training, once doubtless a 
vital necessity, which still occupies so large a part in a cat’s life. 
It is not puzzling, certainly less puzzling than the spectacle of the 
human creature which keeps a cat to catch mice, and proceeds 
to put on an air of lofty moral superiority over the process it has 
itself set in motion. 

There is no doubt about the suffering in the world. But we 
are not always apt to see that the “* cruelty ” in the world among 
animals, and sometimes among human beings, is largely a sub- 
jective delusion.—Yours, etc., 

Havevock ELLs, 


Miscellany 


BIBLIOMANIA: THOUGHTS OUT 
OF SEASON 


SPECIAL Providence watches over the crrant foot- 
A steps of the book-collector, guiding his feet in the 
paths which lead to the places where old books are 

bought and sold. That, at least, is the belief of one who 
has been mercifully permitted to stumble upon the treasure 
islands of literature hidden in the sea of the familiar traffic 
of life in various cities. Even the Quays of Paris, so well 
charted in book and story, may be revealed to the novice 
with all the thrill of discovery, should hazard bring him upon 
those lines of boxes which he knows vaguely to exist along 
the parapet of the Seine. To catch a first glimpse of that 
alluring line of dalages, extending to dim vistas beyond 
Notre Dame, is to experience the sensation of almost physical 
hunger which marks the true bibliophile in the presence 
of an unlimited feast for his appetite. No book-hunter 
can cross without emotion these bridges which lead from 
the banal region of the Grands Boulevards into the veritable 
promised land of bouquinisme which lies between the Pont 
Royal and the Pont Sully, and includes the adjacent territory 
from the Institute to the Luxembourg Gardens. Both 
literally and figuratively the collector has put behind him 
the “ world’s great snare” of the Rive Droite, with its 
attractions for the worldly-wise, who are held by the irrecon- 
cilably fashionable appeal of the Boulevards and the 
Louvre. Leaving the conscientious tourist to his fate, one 
becomes absorbed in the quict excitement which the boxes 
still reserve for the initiated. Did they not yield up a 
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treasure to Irish hands when a presentation copy of The 
Wanderings of Oisin to Oscar Wilde returned to Dublin 
from the box of a riverside book-dealer ? 

The purest joys are those of the book-hunter in a strange 
city who, resigning himself to the direction of kind Provi- 
dence, finds himself, he knows not how, impelled towards 
the one spot in the maze of unknown streets where his 
desire may be fulfilled. I remember the day in Brussels 
when a visit to Waterloo seemed the only means of killing 
time until the hour when I could get a train to a more 
interesting destination. I wandered disconsolately down 
a side street, sadly anticipating the scene for which Baedeker 
had prepared me. I had just resigned myself to the worst, 
when my eye caught a signboard inscribed Au Marché 
aux Livres, with an arrow obligingly indicating the way. 
Gone were all thoughts of that mournful plain, dominated 
by the great lion of bronze which has, I believe, been spared 
by German foundries. I may see it yet, if I have the 
courage to resist another time the gesture of that arrow 
pointing to the Book Market. On the first occasion, for- 
getting my plans, I hastened along until I reached a small 
market building filled with shelves and tables of books, 
where I was able to shake off the disappointment with 
Brussels which had spoiled my stay in the city. Many 
hours elapsed before I emerged, dusty but not satiated, 
bearing trophies of La Jeune Belgique movement, notably 
a first edition of Verhaeren’s Les Flamandes, a rare volume 
which announced the advent of a great Belgian poet in 
1883. 

A similar chance led me to the one street in New York 
City which is consecrated to the trade of old books. I had 
hardly turned into East 59th Street before I knew that 
Fate had again been kind, and had given me the information 
I counted upon obtaining from the celebrated American-Irish 
book-lover whom I was to visit that afternoon. I passed 
through a series of shops where I heard much of the Literary 
Renaissance in Ireland, and viewed many rare editions which 
I had believed safely in Dublin. I doubt if there are many 
Irish first editions which are not represented in the col- 
lections housed in East 59th Street. Not a stray pamphlet 
of ** AA’s ” youth, not a limited edition of Yeats, but a copy 
finds its way to these American dealers. My first intro- 
duction to the New York booksellers was as pleasant as 
all my subsequent relations have been with that peculiarly 
and uniquely charming race of American business men. 
After much experience in Washington, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago and Baltimore, I am convinced that 
Americans who deal in old and rare books have assumed 
the vicarious task of obliterating from the European mind 
the horror of transacting business in any other kind of 
American shop! The frigid indifference peculiar to the 
saleswomen in Ten Cent Stores, the polite impertinence 
of innumerable young women who work in all branches 
of the great Department Stores—these irritations are for- 
given and forgotten in the genial gossip and courtesy 
of the old book stores, where every genuine edition pleases, 
and only reprints are vile. 

Unfortunately, the American book-dealer is everywhere a 
highly efficient man of business; most of them issue cata- 
logues, and the joys of treasure trove are little known, 
although I did know a dealer who boasted that his copy 
of Poe’s Tamerlane, valued at nearly $1,200, was found 
supporting the uneven leg of an old washstand! Such 
finds are not for the ordinary book-hunter, who must be 
content with merely comparative bargains. For myself, 
I found the richest vein to be first editions of French writers, 
These are ignored, as a rule, and may be picked up at prices 
so far below those of the Paris markets that a man was 
able, I am told, to make a living in New York by selling 
his bargains in Paris. But to say that the American 
dealers, because of more business-like habits, are irredeem- 


ably commercialised would be false. In Baltimore, for 
example, one of the most orderly and successful bookstores 
was the property of a delightful and whimsical idealist, 
whose incredible habit it was to allow his customers to fix 
the price of any books they wished to sell him. I have 
often been embarrassed by this naive faith in my honesty, 
which disarmed me as effectively as it did others, so that 
invariably he was able to resell with a fair margin of profit. 
It was he, too, who confessed that in time he became so 
fond of seeing certain volumes on his shelves that he would 
be sorry to miss their cheerful and familiar features. 

The news of revolution in Spain leads me to hope that, 
just as Brussels has escaped destruction and preserved its 
book market, so the Catalonian insurrectionaries will spare 
the quarter where the stands of the book fair are situated. 
How I loved to hurry down the crowded and strident 
Ramblas, lined with trees, thronged at every hour of the day 
and night with the leisured population of Barcelona, until 
I reached the open place at the extremity of these boulevards 
on which custom had permitted the vendors of old books 
to erect their stalls! To reach this quiet corner you pass 
the little huts of the escribientes, or scribes, who undertake 
to write your letters for you in any language you care to 
dictate, and the bird and flower markets set out on the edge 
of the promenade; you leave the slow and eternal pro- 
cession of pleasure-seekers uniquely composed of the city’s 
own people, insatiable in their thirst for air and sun and 
noise. The numerous conciertos and bailes, the cosmopolitan 
bars, flaring with resplendent electric signs; the gay kiosques 
flamboyant with newspapers dominated by that of the 
important journal, El Diario, financed by philanthropic and 
efficient Teutons. All these are but a blur and murmur 
as one turns off among the book-stalls, which lie between 
the Ramblas and the quarter in which the naive vice of a 
sensual people has taken shelter. It is but a step from 
the unsophisticated rowdiness of boulevard life in ewcelsis 
to the quiet haunt of bookworms. 

Whether or not because of this proximity, the first casual 
glance at the stalls reveals an alarming collection of dubious 
literature, but inspection reassuringly proves that the 
advertising bark of these publications is worse than their 
literary bite—their covers are emphatically misleading. 
The majority of books here, as in the ordinary bookshops, 
are in Catalan, and are a further testimony to the long- 
continued prosperity and productivity of Catalan literature. 
There are more periodicals of literary interest in this 
tongue published in Barcelona than in Castilian throughout 
the rest of Spain, while the local roll of poets, dramatists, 
and novelists equals that of all the rest of the country. 
Rare editions of “ Xenius” or Guimeré have doubtless 
little interest to the foreigner, but he will find in the goodly 
supply of Castilian Spanish works many a fine old sevene 
teenth-century tome. To the Irish book-hunter of region- 
alistic propensities, the opportunities are unique of forming a 
library of a movement akin to the Literary Revival in his 
own country. 

In Basel, as becomes the most German of Swiss towns, 
the second-hand book trade is organised on a scale com- 
mensurate with the polyglot ambitions of the Leipzig 
dealers, whose catalogues have none of the charm of the 
unexpected. Efficiency has killed the romance, but im- 
measurably increased the utility of the old book store. 
In Geneva and Neuchatel, however, one may resume the 
pleasures of burrowing amongst unassorted books exposed 
on barrows. To realise the full possibilities of this form of 
collecting it is necessary to come to Ireland, where, until the 
other day, the catalogue was an intermittent and ineffective 
instrument of exchange. In spite of the increasing interest 
in rare Irish books, until quite lately the habit of browsing 
could be indulged in with a certain hope of good results, 
so slow were Irish dealers to undertake the classification 
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and cataloguing of scarce editions. Nevertheless a gradual 
diminution in the number of “ finds,”’ coupled with rising 
prices, has indicated the approach of the day when com- 
mercial organisation would take control of the market. 

The stranger in quest of books in Dublin will be puzzled by 
mysterious references to “‘ The Carts.” He will hear two 
book-lovers make an appointment “ at the Carts,” he will 
hear them boast of finds “‘on the Carts.” He will then 
understand that these “Carts” are to Dublin what the 
Quays are to Paris, the market-place and hunting-ground 
for books. There have always been book carts in Dublin, 
it seems; it was on a cart a few years ago that Professor 
Dowden bought for twopence Shelley’s Refutation of Deism, 
the author’s presentation copy to Mary Godwin, with his 
notes. But it is only since the dealers congregated in one 
street off Aston’s Quay that the generic term “ the Carts ”’ 
came into use. You pick up a book off one particular barrow 
but afterwards you refer to “the Carts” as the source 
of your “ find,” as if these rival vehicles had collectively 
sheltered your precious volume. No Dublin book-buyer 
of serious intentions fails to inspect “ the Carts ” at least once 
a week, on Saturdays, as a rule, when they are assembled 
in force. The far from picturesque street in which these 
vendors have established themselves may well become a 
place of veneration for American tourists. Great treasures 
have been unearthed in that street, and those whose am- 
bition it is to “‘ see Shelley plain,” will have no difficulty 
in recognising many prominent figures in Irish literature 
who congregate around “ the Carts.” 

For my own part I have to confess to a certain inability 
to take our “ Carts” as seriously as I should. I suspect 
them of being the dumping-ground where near-by shops 
dispose—and _ successfully, too—of books which they 
cannot sell in the ordinary way. A miserable work which 
has languished beneath the epitaph “ All on this shelf 6d.” 
may find a purchaser “at the Carts” who will pay a 
shilling for his illusions. The prestige of those vehicles is 
enormous! Yet the stories of “ finds” are by no means 
legendary, as I know, not from my own experience, but 
from that of others. A distinguished Irish poct and biblio- 
phile, whose own editions are fittingly clusive, has brought 
many a pearl from those depths which repulse me. The 
news of his finding a Kelmscott has just reached me to con- 
fute the scepticism born of the latter-day hopelessness of 
“the Carts.” Never have they seemed at so low an ebb, 
yet hope is rekindled by such reports. 

I shall return again to “ the Carts,” as I have always done, 
a man convinced against my will, regretting the days when 
bibliomaniacs could assuage their madness, yet justify 
themselves before the world, as when Dowden got for two 
shillings a first edition of Shelley’s Epipsychidion and a mo- 
ment later laid his hands on the suppressed issue of Em- 
pedocles on Etna. The practical man, who cultivates a plot, 
or keeps a motor-cycle, will scorn my preference of the 
Trish Book Lover to The Motor. He will read the Times 
Engineering Supplement, leaving me the Literary Supplement. 
But if I can sell for £10 a volume which I bought for eighteen- 
pence, he will begin to see method in my madness. The 
book-collector is despised and rejected of practical men, 
yet they are only too glad to call him mercenary if he 
boasts of a bargain. This sign of commercial intelligence 
does not help his good name. That is really because the 
bibliophile has no intention, as a rule, of exchanging his 
property for hard cash to the amount he names. His 
secret pleasure is the thought of how much his books would 
bring, if he cared to sell them—a theoretical power which 
will not be exercised until death delivers his treasures 
into the hands of executors. 

Still, in view of that contingency, it is worth his while 
to impress upon those who may survive him that his hobby 


will redound to their ultimate benefit. This argument 
may be recommended to wives whose husbands are obliged 
to deposit surreptitiously in some corner the volume concealed 
in a capacious pocket, lest the sight of new foundlings 
produce a domestic storm. All wives, however, are not 
hostile to the book-collecting craft. I have known genuine 
cases of female “ cataloguitis *°—due perhaps to the post- 
mortem speculation aforesaid. But there are women who 
abandon even benevolent neutrality and become allies. 
For nearly two years a French bouquiniste, while in the 
trenches at Verdun, continued his researches on my behalf, 
thanks to the co-operation of an admirable wife. All through 
the most desperate period of the prolonged German assault 
which failed, we exchanged letters on delicate points of 
bibliophile interest, until a German shell sent my friend 
back to his home, permanently incapacitated for military 
service, but not for the service of books. Stone-deaf and 
lame, with an impediment in his speech which may leave 
him mute, he is enabled, by means of catalogues, to resume 
the threads of his shattered existence. The catalogue, 
like the cinema, has been variously praised and denounced 
by the friends of an earlier dispensation. Both furnish 
“the silent drama” of their respective spheres. 
Ernest A. Boyp. 


Music 


THE GENIUS OF FRENCH MUSIC 


r ] SHE question of nationalism in music has given rise 
to much discussion, yet never found an answer 
satisfying to all disputants; the matter still 

remaining one of opinion, ever calling forth renewed attempts 
to set it at rest. And yet, just as many another argument 
has arisen from an inaccurate conception of words, so, 
in my modest opinion, has the case in point. For to those 
who attach one particular meaning to the word nationalism 
there can be little doubt on the subject, namely—that a 
man’s nationality must influence his creative output ; that 
is, if he possesses any real individuality of expression, and 
is not a mere plagiarist, though the very making of this 
statement will lead to further misconceptions unless it be 
qualified. I mean, therefore, and will explain myself with 
an example, that no Englishman of real creative talent 
could ever write genuine Chinese music; and this because, 
in order to do so, he needs must imitate a mode of expression 
quite foreign to his soul, or, in other words, he needs must 
be untrue to himself. 

Now, whether the extraordinary sense of “colour” to 
be found in all French composers of merit can be the result 
of a particular trait in the nation itself is a question this 
article may or may not answer, but the fact remains, 
nevertheless, that a Frenchman invented “colour” in 
music, and not one single composer of real note coming 
after him failed in this respect to follow in his footsteps. 
That first composer was no other than Berlioz, while his 
followers were Franck, Bizet, Debussy, Ravel, and, of lesser 
merit, Gounod and Ambroise Thomas; while the whole 
modern school of minor French composers show themselves 
colourists, if nothing beyond. But it may be asked with 
what particular significance I use this term colour. And, 
to rid the word of all possible ambiguity, I would express 
myself in the following manner: colour consists in produc- 
ing beauty, originality, and variety of sownd, independent 
of, or, better still, in conjunction with, merit of content. 
Further, it is the ability to obtain the fullest and most 
beautiful possibilities from the instrument, or particular 
combination of instruments, which the composer chooses 
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to employ ; or, to put it colloquially, the surety that every- 

‘thing should “ come off ” to the completest extent in actual 
performance. For, strange though it may seem, there 
exists such a thing as “ paper music”; that is to say, 
music which when seen on paper offers considerable interest, 
but, as soon as its performance takes place, sounds atrocious, 
or, in the paradoxical language used by musicians, doesn’t 
sound at all. Nor have composers of considerable fame 
failed to be guilty of this weakness, Brahms being a notable 
example, also Reger and other Teutonic musical stars. 

But my point is, that out of the many great German 
composers—starting with Bach and Handel—only two have 
been genuine colourists, namely Wagner and Richard 
Strauss; while, as already said, with the French every 
tone-poet has been a colourist to a lesser or greater degree. 
And perhaps one may justly add that the little French blood 
and the French influence in Chopin is accountable for the 
extraordinary colouristic qualities so very noticeable in 
his works. 

Now every musical schoolboy knows, as Macaulay might 
say, that Berlioz was the inventor of our large modern 
orchestra, and not only that, but he actually discovered 
notes on instruments which were hitherto unknown. 
Berlioz was, in fact,an experimentalist, but, like many such, 
he was somewhat lacking in intrinsic depth of musical soul, 
because taken up more with the external than the essential. 
With Bizet, however, who came later, although he dispensed 
with the large orchestra Berlioz utilised, he dexterously 
extracted qualities of sound combined with actual musical 
content of exquisite charm from every instrument he 
employed. Indeed, it is not to be wondered at that Nietzsche 
avowed himself capable of listening to Carmen, with the 
utmost enjoyment, some forty times without the slightest 
diminution of that enjoyment setting in at the end. For 
Bizet, unlike many a composer of greater fame, possessed 
the incomparable capacity of never providing a dull moment 
for his listeners; and acapacity not only manifested through- 
out his most popular work, Carmen, but likewise through 
his Arlésienne Suites, and also Roma—a work remarkably 
full of orchestral colour-invention, considering the time in 
which it was written. 

And then again, if we turn to Franck, we find a musician, 
although of a different calibre altogether, yet once more 
endowed with the same noticeable capacity for purity and 
charm of actual sound. When he elected to write a piano- 
quintet, he produced one which brought forth sound 
possibilities hitherto undreamt of for that particular com- 
bination of instruments. And this is particularly signifi- 


* cant, for, strange to say, most chamber-music composers 


like Brahms and Reger are indifferent to colour, and, far 
from exhibiting a larger area of instrumental possibilities, 
are content to remain in the same groove, and are much 
more occupied with what they have to say than with a 
well-sounding manner of saying it. 

But if Franck was an innovator in this direction, when 
we come to Ravel we are more than ever conscious of 
what the French seem capable of achieving in the way of 


*tone-colour, for when this remarkable composer presented 


his first String Quartet to the musical world we found 
ourselves confronted with the most well-sounding (a 
translation of the apt German word wohl-klingend) and 
exquisitively venturesome string quartet ever written in 
the history of music. Although Debussy had done much 
in this direction before, yet Ravel went “ one better,” and 
it would seem as if he had undertaken to produce every 
possible nuance and effect imaginable of being obtained from 
four string instruments. But this is not all, for when some 
twelve months ago his last work, a piano trio, was placed 
before an astonished public, it came to know that a trio of 
the most revolutionary order in the direction of sound- 


colour had appeared in the musical world. This work, in © 
fact, has emphasised the message French composers have 
contributed in the history of music, and this becomes all the 
clearer if we follow trio-writing from the times of Haydn 
to the present day. Indeed, Haydn only wrote trios in 
name and not in fact, for he usually allowed his ’cello merely 
to supplement the actual bass of the piano—a most naive 
device to spare himself the trouble of invention. When, 
however, we come to Beethoven, we realise that a step was 
made towards instrumental independence ; but only as late as 
Tchaikowsky can we talk of actual “ colour-effect,’’ Brahms 
being quite innocent of anything along that line. And yet 
neither the Russians—for the Germans are quite out of 
the running—nor the Bohemians, such as Smetana and 
Dvorak, have attained anything approaching the achieve- 
ments of this venturesome Frenchman in his production of 
“effects; and one may add that the French have aptly 
coined a phrase which, if somewhat ambiguous, as are also 
futurism and impressionism, yet at any rate is expressive, 
for they talk of musique de sonorité, a phrase which denotes 
the exact antithesis of what the Germans call papier-musik. 
The question, then, of nationalism in musical art, at 
least for a certain type of mentality, answers itself; for 
anybody who carefully scrutinises the creations of French 
composers can see that in them are to be found so many 
of the characteristics of the French nation. Grace, vivacity, 
certain forms of politeness, colour and wit are certainly 
what we should ascribe to the French in general; and if I 
have not dwelt on these particular qualities in their music, 
it is because they are too obvious to need emphasis, on the 
one hand, while, on the other, the less obvious fact that our 
Ally is responsible for the incomparable invention of tone- 
colour is one which outweighs almost every other factor in 
the case. Cyrit Scorr. 


THE LADY GODIVA 


The Lady Godiva, all tender and fair, 

On shoulders and bosom her loose gold hair, 
With none but small birds flitting winsome to see, 
Rode bare in her beauty through Coventry. 


White was the palfrey Godiva did sit, 

Shrill rang his bridle-rein, clear clankt his bit; 
Youthful her cheek, and ’twas lovesomely bent 

On the streets of the township all shuttered and shent. 


Strange was that solitude. Strange "twas to be 

The only soul stirring in hushed Coventry. 

And she blushed—and laughed out—when she chanced 
for to spy 

Through the chink of a shutter poor Tom’s peeping 
eye. 


A child in his manners, how could he forbear 

To watch utter loveliness taking the air ? 

Alas !—but so marvellous bright she did shine 
There was naught left but dream in the dark of his 


eyne. 


*Twas a secret between them; and false ‘twere to say 

That Tom was a sorrowful man from that day. 

For pity brimmed deep in Godiva’s clear mind, 

And of folk to be pitied there’s none like the blind. 
WALTER DE LA Mare. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
N: I thought, “I won’t take any books with 


me. I wantarest. I shall swim. I shall catch 

fish. There is sure to be a billiard-room in that 
pub., and pretty certain to be a few people who play bridge. 
The overtaxed brain must be allowed relaxation. So 
good-bye, Plato; good-bye, Spinoza; good-bye, Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner; good-bye, Freud. I won't take any 
of you.” 

* x * 


I had been in the place twenty-four hours, and had plumbed 
the depths of my neighbours’ incapacity to play any games 
of skill or chance (except possibly—I did not ask this— 
loo and vingt-et-un), when, sauntering down the main, and 
indeed the only, street, I caught sight of the words, “‘ Grocer, 
Chemist, Tobacconist, Draper, and Circulating Library.” 
It would be ungracious, I felt, to let such versatility go 
unrecognised. Besides, one might as well take a novel 
or two out with one in the boat. It might make the in- 
tervals between the bites seem a little shorter. So in I went. 





* a * 


A young girl with a pigtail escorted me past the Quaker 
Oats and the Gold Flakes, under a little low doorway and 
into a back room. “A shilling deposit, and twopence on 
each book,” she said; and left me to the shelves. There 
were books there all right: about two thousand of them, 
reaching from floor to ceiling on both sides. There was 
no sort of order, alphabetical or otherwise, so it was no 
good expecting to find a particular author right off. The 
only thing for it was beginning somewhere and going steadily 
along the rows. 

a x s 


B. M. Croker: yes, I think I read a great many of hers 
in my youth. They were about penniless young ladies going 
to India and getting married. It is no good tackling this 
one. The Gateless Barrier, by Lucas Malet: that was 
about spiritualism, and pretty average tosh it was ; I shall 
probably come to Sir Richard Calmady presently, but I 
shall give him a miss too. The Iron Pirate: I liked that 
rather, but it would be a pity not to like it so much now. 
I feel the same about Saracinesca, The Witch of Prague, 
and In the Palace of the King, which are all in a lump together 
where some late devotee has replaced them. Marion 
Crawford, upon whose every word my childhood hung, I 
dare not attempt you again; even A Cigarette Maker's 
Romance and the chronicle of Mr. Isaacs (who enjoyed 
Kant antl deluded me, for a time, into the belief that I 
should like him too) will be more deg to the memory if 
they are not restored to sight. Count Hannibal: that 
was the man who either massacred somebody or escaped 
massacre on St. Bartholomew’s Day. He had a great 
square jaw and eyes that made you jump; and women 
cowered and obeyed when he emitted a short, sharp oath 
or looked like emitting one. William Black I never liked 
at any time, so nothing by him need detain me. Flames ? 
No. Dodo? Oh dear, no. Ships that Pass in the Night ? 
No. There was edelweiss in it, and an old man who, like 
Lord Randolph Churchill, read nothing but Gibbon. Queen 
Victoria thought highly of it, but I don’t want to read it 
again. Nor Red Pottage either. The husband and the 
other man (I think) had a duel. They drew straws, and the 
man with the shortest straw had to kill himself. What 
the lady thought about it I don’t remember. But one of 
them was a Lord, New Zealand came in somewhere, and 


‘ 





at suitable places in the conversation a moth would flutter 
or a kingfisher flash by. It is by touches like these that | 
one can distinguish really imaginative literature, but I am 
not tempted. 

* * 

It is not reasonable to expect a man at this date to return 
to A Yellow Aster, or Moths by Ouida. As for The Silence 
of Dean Maitland, the predicament of that respected ecclesi- 
astic with the undisclosed sin on his conscience is still fresh 
in my mind, and I still remember how my elders, when it 
first came out, debated whether such a book ought to be 
written, and whether Maxwell Gray was a man or a woman. 
Of The Sorrows of Satan I recall little of the plot, except 
that the Devil was a gentleman. I think that the first 
sentences were: “‘ Do you know what it is to be poor? Not 
with that—poverty that—on ten thousand a year, but 
with that grinding poverty that,” ete. Howmany years ago 
is it that that immortal paragraph, reproduced in facsimile 
from the author’s own script, appeared in the Strand Maga- 
zine, with pictures of the great novelist in various postures ? 
It would be Ethel M. Dell now, I suppose; but they don’t 
seem to keep Miss Dell’s works in this Circulating Library, 
of which the circulation seems to have stopped many, many 
years since. They keep instead Frankfort Moore. and 


G. B. Burgin. ; ‘ ‘ 


Anthony Hope now. Here is The Intrusions of Peggy. 
There was a grizzled inventor who lived in the Temple, and 
he had a daughter who shone like a sunbeam amidst the 
dusty shades of the law. Anthony Hope, who was very 
nearly a first-rate writer, must have put it better than that ; 
but I’m sure that that is what it was about. Seton Merri- 
man now. This is better. But will or will not a reperusal 
of The Vultures and Roden’s Corner diminish the respect 
that. still survives in me for him? He gave me immense 
pleasure at one time; can I risk it? I don’t know. 


He He ok 


With meditations like the above I roamed up and down 
before the frayed and wrinkled backs of these veterans, 
fascinated by so systematic a recovery of the familiar. 
Then I remember that the sun was shining in a blue sky, 
only slightly fleeced with cloud ; that the salt wind blowing 
shoreward was driving broken sunlight over the waves; that 
there were as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it; and 
that I must really take care of my health. Catching sight 
of She and Many Cargoes, which I have read at least ten 
times apiece, but am always good for again, I detached 
them from their faded companions and took them into the 
front shop, meditating upon the astonishing sluggishness of 
this shop, where even Mrs. Barclay had not yet penetrated 
and Garvice was a cloudy speculation in the far future. 

* * * 


I paid my one-and-fourpence and stepped out on to the 
cobble-stones. As I passed into the sun, it occurred to me 
that it was not surprising that even the minor works in 
this library were like old friends. For—and things like 
these do strangely remain known, yet for a time, unrelated —I 
spent a summer in this village fifteen years ago. 

a cg ok 

In London, I hear, they have been having air-raids, and 
a correspondent tells me that the raids had a certain, as he 
calls it, special literary interest. The German aviators 
broke the windows of a celebrated dramatic author; and a 
well-known critic (who, incidentally, has been one of the 
author’s most assiduous disparagers) was wounded in the 
street. The only other news I hear from London is that the 
date of the publication of Lord Morley’s reminiscences has 
not yet been fixed, but that it is certain to be near the end 
of October. 


SoLomMon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


‘Under Fire: The Story of a Squad. By Henrt BarsBusse. 
Translated by FirzwatErR Wray. Dent. 5s, net. 


My “75. From the French of Paut Lintirer. Heinemann. 
3s. 6d. net. 
Potterat and the War. 

mann. 5s. net. 

“Nothing matters,”’ says M. Barbusse at the end of his 
book, but ‘‘ the understanding between democracies, the 
entente among the multitudes, the uplifting of the people 
of the world, the bluntly simple faith!” Little, very little, 
of his space is devoted to direct teaching of this kind: but 
throughout he teaches, driving home his lesson with great, 
pitiless hammer-blows of truth. Under Fire is a mag- 
nificent tract because it is a hideous picture, because it has 
none of the artistic weakness of didacticism but all the 
didactic quality of life. It cannot, of course, give to us 
who do not know war at first hand any idea of what war is 
like ; for nothing can do that. M. Barbusse, in the strange 
heroic dialogue among half-drowned soldiers with which he 
concludes his story, shows how sadly the soldiers them- 
selves realise this impossibility. He has brought his readers, 
with apparently careless but all-convincing skill, from scene 
to scene of a desolation and despair which ever deepen, 
though at each stage they seem beyond the endurance of 
mortal men. ‘‘I once used to think,” he writes, ‘* that 
the worst hell in war was the flame of shells; and then 
for long I thought it was the suffocation of the caverns 
which eternally confine us. But it is neither of these. 
Hell is water.” And it is amid the waste of flooded 
and fallen-in trenches, ‘“‘on the wrecked and dissolving 
plain, flecked with bodies between its worm-shaped chasms 
of water ”—‘‘ in this flattening and sinking chaos ’—that 
the discussion goes on. Looking round on the abominable 
wilderness, one soldier says simply: ‘‘ That’s war.” And 
another in his own mind paraphrases the saying—‘* War is 
frightful and unnatural weariness, water up to the belly, 
mud and dung and infamous filth.” But, not without a 
deep and natural bitterness, they realise how idle any 
description will always be before the indescribable reality. 
To imagine it without having been through it, ‘‘ you’d have 
to be mad,” says one. They reflect how, when they tell 
their story after the war—if they live to tell it—people 
will say: *‘ Ah!” and ‘* You didn’t have a very spicy time 
on the job.” When one urges: ‘‘ No one can know it. 
Only us *—the answer comes from another: ‘‘ No, not 
even us, not even us!” ‘* We're too little to hold it,” they 
agree: ‘* we’re forgetting machines.’”” And then—‘* If we 
remembered, there wouldn’t be any more war”: and 
then again—‘‘ There must be no more war after this!” 
‘**The thrill of reason, logic and simplicity,” we read, 
** suddenly shook these men like a fit of madness.”” War is 
**too stupid—worse than that”: ‘‘two armies fighting 
each other—that’s like one great army committing suicide.” 
There rises a revolt at the things they have had to do: 
**'What have we been for two years now? Incredibly 
pitiful wretches and savages as well, brutes, robbers, and 
dirty devils ’’—‘‘ worse than that!” The inevitable 
question follows: ‘‘ What then?” What is it all for? 
It is to destroy the spirit of war. One growls: ‘‘ There 
will be no more war when there is no more Germany ” ; 
another replies: ‘‘ That’s not the right thing to say! It 
isn’t enough. There'll be no more war when the spirit of 
war is defeated.” One urges: ‘‘ To-day militarism is 
called Germany”; another replies: ‘f Yes, but what 
will it be called to-morrow ? ’—“ If we’ve got to make such 
a sacrifice, it’s because we’re fighting for progress, not for a 
country ; against error, not against a country.” When 
‘**To be winners in this war, isn’t that an object?” is 


By Bensamin VaLLortTon. Heine- 





asked, ‘‘ Two there were who replied together, ‘No!’” 
So they come to the realisation that it is the mass of the 
people ‘‘ that makes the mess and the horror of war.” 
** War is all of us, and all of us together.”” But those who 
decide on war are the ‘* masters,’ and ‘‘ The people are 
struggling to-day to have no more masters that steer them.” 

‘* The people—they’re nothing, though they ought to be every- 
thing,” then said the man who had questioned me, recalling, though 
he did not know it, an historic semblance of more than a century ago, 
but investing it at last with its great universal significance. Escaped 
from torment, on all fours in the deep grease of the ground, he lifted 
his leper-like face and looked hungrily before him into infinity. 


He looked and looked. He was trying to open the gates of heaven, 
* * * * * 


‘** The peoples of the world ought to come to an understanding, 
through the hides and on the bodies of those who exploit them one 
way or another. All the masses ought to agree together.” 

‘** All men ought to be equal.” 

I have quoted freely from the last chapter of Under Fire, 
because I feel that there M. Barbusse has summed up the 
thought and passion which inspired him to the writing of 
the whole work. I no doubt, however, by so doing, get the 
proportions wrong; for, as I have said, it is a very small 
part of the whole that points the moral. The greater part 
just tells the story of apparently endless boredom and 
apparently endless fatigue; of lice, mud, stench, and 
discomforts so intense that they seem like a waking night- 
mare; of blood, mess, agony—tortured stumps and torn 
entrails and wild fevers ; and everywhere and all the time, 
of death. But I feel that to ‘* review ” such a book in the 
ordinary sense of the term would be an impossibility, and 
would be an impertinence were it possible. A tribute can 
be paid to the extraordinary power and poignancy of it all, 
to its horror, its humanity, its tenderness, its humour ; to 
the art with which the sameness of personality induced by 
long sameness of circumstance is suggested, while yet 
the infinite variety and interplay of character live before 
us; to the heartrending pathos of incident after incident, 
each standing out clear and yet all merged in the grey 
and ghastly monotony. A tribute can be paid, but no 
estimate can be made. 

Throughout, there is passionate insistence that the 
people set to the filthy business of slaughter are not the 
sort who ought to be so engaged: ‘‘ They are not soldiers, 
they are men. They are not adventurers, or warriors, or 
made for human slaughter, neither butchers nor cattle. 
They are labourers and artisans whom one recognises in 
their uniforms.” Throughout there is long desire for 
“*the end.” Everybody should read _ this book; but, 
most of all, politicians and journalists who advocate at 
their ease the compulsion of other people into unimagin- 
able suffering. 

The author of My 75 was killed last year, at the age of 
twenty-three. His book is a diary of the first two months of 
war, filled, like M. Barbusse’s, with the sense of horror and 
fatigue, but necessarily much simpler and slighter. The 
two books offer a striking contrast, in that My ‘75 contains 
a lot of movement—(the terrible retreat, with its haunting 
thought: ‘‘ Like 70! ”’—the victory of the Marne, which 
the battery did not know to be a victory till it was over)— 
as against the weariness of the trenches depicted in Under 
Fire. Still more striking is the contrast between the 
straightforward patriotism, the concern for his own country, 
of the young artilleryman, and the large humanitarianism— 
assuredly not less patriotic—of the other. For this latter 
contrast is, perhaps, the contrast between the spiritual and 
mental reaction to the idea of a short war (clearly Paul 
Lintier, when he wrote his diary, envisaged a war com- 
paratively short) and the reaction to a war indefinitely 
prolonged. One feels that the death of the man who wrote 
My ‘75 deprived the world both of a fine literary talent and 
of a singularly modest and courageous character. 
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Potterat and the War has probably, in French, a delicate 
charm which has not altogether survived transportation. 
Potterat is French-Swiss by nationality, a retired police- 
superintendent: simple, ridiculous, lovable, excitable, 
devoted to his wife and home and child. We get inter- 
ested in his idyllic way of life, his views, his cronies, his 
mild adventures, before the war breaks out: and after 
that we see all the energy of his nature concentrated in 
detestation of the German crime against Belgium and 
enthusiasm for the cause of the Allies. He makes ineffectual 
efforts to lead a detached life again and tell himself that 
the war is no affair of his; he cannot do it; the sense of 
wrong works in his veins till ultimately, in a sense, it is 
that which costs him his life. The story is a touc hing one, 
full of intimate detail. GERALD GouLp. 


WILLIAM JAMES ON IMMORTALITY 


Human Immortality: Two Supposed Objections to the 
Doctrine. By Wriuiam James. Dent. 1s. net. 
Constable. 7d. net. 


These two editions are convenient reprints of the Ingersoll 
Lecture of 1898. A considerable number of philosophers, 
scientists and men of letters have taken their turn as Ingersoll 
lecturer; few have succeeded in contributing anything 
very important to an obscure problem; yet the series has 
the interest, in retrospect, of a comparative study of points 
of view. William James’s is one of the small number that 
have any individual interest, and the interest which it has 
is due chiefly to its place in the development of James’s 
thought, and the light which it casts upon his philosophic 
attitude. 

The place of the lecture among James’s works, it must 
be admitted, is not a very important one. The sub-title 
of the lecture is characteristic of an attitude very frequent 
in James: the union of sceptical and destructive habits 
of mind with positive enthusiasm for freedom in philosopiy 
and thought. His own personal feeling about immortality, 
he admits frankly, ‘* has never been of the keenest order,”’ 
but he had great curiosity, and a curiously charming willing- 
ness to believe anything that seemed preposterous to the 
ordinary scientific mind. He hated oppression in any 
form; the oppression of dogmatic theology was remote 
from him, who lived in the atmosphere of Unitarian 
Harvard; but the oppression of idealistic philosophy 
and the oppression of scientific materialism were very 
real to him. Many of James’s ideas may be due rather to 
his antipathy to other people’s narrow convictions than to 
convictions of his own; as when, in a footnote to this 
lecture, he suggests a notion which he repeats elsewhere 
more emphatically, that ‘‘ there might be many minds, 
sc, divine, behind the scene as well as one.” 

Philosophically, the footnotes, though they are chiefly 
citations, contain several suggestions which are more 
provocative than the lecture itself. They show that 
James was already struggling toward the philosophy 
barely outlined at his death, the ‘‘ Radical Empiricism ” 
which he considered more important than his Pragmatism. 
Note 8 observes, for example, that the point of view taken 
in the lecture has been “the ordinary dualistic point of 
view,” but that : 


An absolute phenomenism, not believing such a dualism (of mind 
and matter) to be ultimate, may possibly end by solving some of the 
problems that are insoluble when propounded in dualistic terms. 


The two points made and elaborated in the body of the 
lecture are the “‘ transmission” theory of psycho-physics, 
and the futility of the objection to immortality as an 
appalling and tiresome multiplication of souls. On the 
latter point, James is characteristically democratic, genially 





drawing a picture of a future life which includes animals 
and savages and our primitive ancestors. The former 
point, the theory that the absolute dependence of mind upon 
brain is only the dependence of the workman on his tool, 
the theory that the function of the brain is not to generate 
consciousness but to “* limit ”’ it, has since been made familiar 
by Bergson’s Matter and Memory, and had already been 
developed by F. C. S. Schiller. There are difficulties in the 
theory which James does not quite face: the greatest of 
these perhaps is that we do not clearly conceive what it is, 
according to the theory, that is ‘“‘ transmitted”; what 
** consciousness ” is, apart from its actualisation through 
the brain into thoughts and words and acts. Thus James 
compares consciousness to the air which is shaped by the 
vocal cords into ‘‘ my personal voice’; and later he says 
that after death the ‘‘ sphere of being” which supplied 
the consciousness would remain intact. Personal immor- 
tality always tends to evaporate in this way. It would 
be easy to pick the lecture to pieces; its binding fluid is 
its attack upon dogmatic disbelief, not any constructive 
theory. But James has an exceptional quality of always 
leaving his reader with the feeling that the world is full of 
possibilities—in a philosopher, a rare and valuable quality ; 
and what seems scepticism or inconsistency or vagueness 
in others, James has the knack of communicating as a sense 
of sincere adventurousness. 


VOICES FROM INDIA 


Self-Government for India under the British Flag. By 
V. S. Srrvtvasa Sastri. Servants of India Society, 
Allahabad. 8 annas. 


Towards Home Rule. By RaMANANDA CHATTERJEE. Modern 
Review Office, Calcutta. 12 annas. 


The Indian Demands: a Symposium. With an Introduction 
by G. A. NaTesan. Natesan and Co., Madras. 1 rupee. 


It is, of course, true, as the official apologists are always 
reminding us, that four-fifths or more of the population 
of India are illiterate peasants, very dimly conscious of 
how their country is governed, and not actively interested 
in the “ Nationalist” criticism of British administration. 
Much the same is true of Ireland, and even of Great Britain, 
where four out of every five of the whole population are 
manual working wage-earners, half of them mere labourers, 
quite unfitted, as Lord Hugh Cecil reminds us, for even con- 
sidering the high and mighty affairs of State. But it seems 
as if all the rest of India, at any rate, is now becoming vocal. 
The three publications here mentioned may serve as samples 
of what is being poured out from many Indian presses. 
All three insist on what may fairly be called Home Rule for 
India, though not at once on anything like “* Responsible 
Government ”; all ask that Indian administration shall be 
brought under the effective control of Indian public opinion, 
however ascertained, and guided exclusively in the interests 
of India, not those of Great Britain ; all resent the practical 
exclusion of even the best-educated Indians from the higher 
administrative posts, from commissions in the Indian Army 
(now at last to be conceded, but how scantily !), from the 
professoriate of the Government University Colleges, even, 
in effect, from the medical, police, railway, forest, public 
works, and engineering services except in the quite minor 
grades. But all disavow any desire for secession from the 
British Empire, in a world in which hostile fleets and colossal 
armies rule. Most of them ask for a great development of 
the Indian Government, through its Provincial Adminis- 
trations, Municipalities and Village Councils, in education, 
hygiene, co-operative credit, banking, the promotion of 
manufactures and trade, &c. We suggest to Mr. Montagu 
that he should take care that not a selection but an abso- 
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lutely complete set of these Indian publications is promptly 
and regularly obtained for the India Office Library—they 
are poor literature, no doubt, but none the less important— 
and that he should ask to havé laid before him a careful 
abstract, month by month, of the contents of those that 
have arrived, made by the most open-minded of the India 
Office juniors. 


THE REVOLT OF MECCA 
The Revolt in Arabia. 


Putnam. 4s. net. 


By Dr. C. SNouck Hurcronse. 


The hugeness of the war, combined with the Press censor- 
ship, has a most unfortunate effect upon our knowledge of 
the less important of the events connected with it. Not the 
least interesting of these minor events was the revolt of the 
Shereef and Amir of Mecca, Husein. But it is not easy to 
learn to-day what has really happened in Arabia. In June, 
1916, a Reuter telegram suddenly lifted a corner of the 
curtain and appeared to reveal a revolt of the Grand Shereef 
against his overlord, the Sultan. The curtain then dropped 
again and has only occasionally been raised in tiny paragraphs 
hidden away in the obscurer corners of the daily papers. 
It is true that The Near East published on August 25th, 1916, 
a translation of the Shereef’s proclamation to his fellow 
Mohammedans explaining the reasons for his revolt. It is 
also true that the National Turkish News Agency described 
Reuter’s “revolt ” as “a quickly suppressed uprising of 
roving robber bands in the pay of England,” and later 
reported that Shereef Husein had been deposed and Shereef 
Ali, appointed in his stead, was on his way to Mecca. All 
that we can assume with certainty is therefore that the 
Shereef is in revolt against the Sultan and Caliph. Upon this 
assumption and upon their ignorance of the Moslem world 
in the East, some persons have already built up a fantastic 
and imaginary future for Husein and the Shereefate of Mecca. 
This little book of Dr. Hurgronje’s is therefore very welcome, 
for it is written by a man who is not only a distinguished 
Arabic scholar but has a personal knowledge of Mecca and 
Mohammedanism, and it gives a clear account of the relations 
between the Shereefate of Mecca and the Ottoman Empire. 

The Shereef, as Dr. Hurgronje explains, has always occupied 
a peculiar position in that Empire chiefly because such 
authority as he exercised was in the Holy Places, Mecca and 
Medina. The Shereefate was not an ordinary Turkish 
vilayet or province. It sprang spontaneously out of the 
disorder which accompanied the decay of the Islamic Empire 
in Western Arabia. In that disorder a particular family 
of the descendants of Mohammed succeeded in making itself 
powerful in the Hijaz, and for the last seven hundred years 
this House of Katada has maintained its supremacy in 
Mecca. The head of the family is known as the Shereef of 
Mecca, and in later years has received from the Sultan the 
title of Amir. In early days the Shereefate was “ an 
independent local principality ’’ neither expressly recognised 
nor expressly objected to. There were perpetually petty 
wars between different members of the family for the right 
of succession, and the extent of the Shereef’s power varied 
in accordance with the amount of disorder. The Mameluke 
Sultans exercised a protectorate over the Shereefate, and 
when Egypt was conquered by the Sultan Selim in 1517, 
the protectorate passed to Turkey. This protectorate 
became more pronounced after the Wahhabis’ revolt, for 
after that event a Turkish governor represented the Sultan 
in the Holy Land and Shereefs were deposed and appointed 
by the Caliph at Stamboul. 

In the Turkish revolution of 1908 the then Shereef Ali 
was ‘deposed and his cousin Husein appointed in his stead. 
Husein has now declared his independence from the Ottoman 


Empire in an amusing and dignified proclamation the trans- 
lation of which is included in Dr. Hurgronje’s book. The 
significance of his revolt should not be exaggerated. “ For 
the moment,” as Dr. Hurgronje says, “a revolt in West 
Arabia against Turkey, under the lead of the Great Shereef 
and aided by England, can cause serious trouble to the 
Turkish Government,”’ but it can have no great influence upon 
the Great War, and, what is just as important, it should have 
little significance for the permanent problems of Islam. The 
author of this book has much to say on this point which 
deserves careful attention from people in this country. 
Britain is a Mohammedan Power, and mistakes in questions 
vital to Mohammedanism would have important effects upon 
the British Empire. The idea, which has been put forward 
in some quarters, that the revolt of the Shereef can affect 
the future of the Caliphate is a dangerous one. Dr. Hur- 
gronje in a former book dealt with the political significance 
of the Caliphate, and he returns to the subject here. His 
view that the Caliphate, except as an empty title, is wholly 
incompatible with modern political conditions is not only 
sound doctrine, but the only view which it is expedient for 
British statesmanship to adopt. The Mohammedan world 
has never attributed any spiritual authority to the Caliph. 
For centuries the Caliph has exercised no political authority 
over Mohammedans not subjects of the Turkish Empire. 
The Caliphate is therefore to-day and must remain an empty 
title, signifying merely that no Moslem prince will be 
allowed to consider himself the equal of the Sultan. The 
false and modern notion that the Sultan-Caliph exercised any 
authority over all Mohammedans and could declare a “ Holy 
War” has been encouraged by the ignorance of European 
statesmen “ who mistakenly regarded the Caliph as a sort 
of Pope.” The only safe policy for European, and particu- 
larly British, statesmanship is to maintain the truth, namely 
that the Caliphate is supremely unimportant, since neither 
spiritual nor political authority over Moslems can now 
accompany it. It may therefore just as well remain where 
it is, an empty title of the Sultan. It has nothing to do 
with the Holy Places, for the Sultans never ceased to be 
Caliphs even when they were driven out of the Hijaz by the 
Wahhabis. The idea of a Caliphate of the Shereefs of 
Mecca is therefore as improbable as it is undesirable. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Elements of Military Education. By W. A. BrockrncTron, M.A. 


Longmans, 4s. 6d. net. 
Among the minor and less-known horrors of the war must be counted 
the plague of “ vade mecums”’ for budding warriors with which the 


booksellers’ shops are infested. There are books and booklets of every 
size and hue and price, on every conceivable military subject from 
* Range Finding by the Stars” to “How to become a Lieut.-Colonel 
in Three Weeks.” Some are good and some are bad; most of them 
merely repeat—often word for word—the official text-books. It is a 
pleasure, therefore, to come upon one which is an exception to the 
general rule. Mr. Brockington’s book is intended primarily, he 
says, ** for use in public and other secondary schools which have O.T.C. 
and cadet contingents officered by schoolmasters,”’ and it has the initial 
advantage that its author, as the Director of Education for Leicester- 
shire, knows something about schoolmasters and boys, and the problems 
and methods of teaching and learning. This comes out particularly 
in the chapters on Map Reading and Minor Tactics. In others of the 
subjects dealt with (e.g., drill and bayonet-fighting) there are details 
which want bringing up to date ; whilst the important business of Field 
Engineering is altogether too scantily treated. Very little is said about 
trench-making, and some even of that needs amendment. A platoon 
commander who set out to-day, for instance, to make traverses in his 
fire trench 5 ft. by 6ft. would be likely to hear some lurid comments 
from his superior officers ! And why should wiring not be mentioned ? 
Every schoolboy knows the importance of wire entanglements ; 
there seems no good reason why every schoolboy, who is learning thé 
art of soldiering, should not know how to make them. However, it is 
not fair to judge the book by particular omissions, Its real merit 
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READY NOW. 
Two unfinished Novels by the late Mr. HENRY JAMES :— 


THE IVORY TOWER. 
THE SENSE OF THE PAST. 


By HENRY JAMES. Two vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 
with two Photogravures. 12s. net. 
THE TIMES says :— 

“* Bach is as long as an ordinary novel, and each grandiose 
and impressive fragment is, in a sense, finished and rounded 
off by the preliminary sketches and plans for their completion, 
which are here printed with them . . . these intimate self- 
communings, these ponderings of his themes, these exultations 
in their difficulties and high beauties, ave most extraordinary 
and fascinating documents, and we would not have missed 
them for the world. They are things quite unique in literature, 
intimate glimpses into what Henry James has elsewhere 
called ‘ the closed chamber of an artist's meditations, the sacred 
back kitchen,’ and as such they ave unique documents for the 
study of the psychology of genius, for the history of that most 
mysterious and unexplored process of the human mind which 
we call the creative faculty.” 


READY SHORTLY. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's great Novel of the War: 
*MISSING.’ 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Extra Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


A New Book by Mr. J. D. Beresford and Mr. Kenneth 
Richmond which will arouse much discussion : 

W. E. FORD; a Biography. 
By J. D. BERESFORD and KENNETH RICHMOND. 
Extra Crown 8vo, with Photogravure. 6s. net. 


Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall’s new Novel of the East : 


KNIGHTS OF ARABY. 
By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of “‘ Said the 
Fisherman.”” Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 











A brilliant impression of the East African Campaign by a 
novelist who was with General Smuts’ Army as 
Medical Officer of the 2nd Rhodesian Regiment : 

MARCHING ON TANGA. 

By Captain FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. Extra Crown 
8vo, with Map, and 30 Illustrations taken on the spot 
by the Author. 6s. net. 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY 
THE MIDDLE YEARS (Autobiographical). 


By HENRY JAMES. Extra Crown 8vo, with Photo- 
gravure. 5s. net. 


THE GULF. 
A Novel. By HUGH F. SPENDER, Author of “ The 
Machine.” Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE LOVING HISTORY OF PERIDORE 


AND PARAVAIL. 
A Romantic Tale in Verse. By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


SENLIS. 
A Dramatic Episode of the Great War. By CICELY 
HAMILTON, Author of “ Diana of Dobsons.”’ Extra 
Crown 8vo. With 11 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


FIELDS OF THE FATHERLESS. 


A genuine human document of extraordinary interest. 
By JEAN ROY. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


TURGENEV. 
A Study of the great Russian novelist. By EDWARD 
GARNETT. With a Foreword by JOSEPH CONRAD. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


AN AUTUMN SOWING. 
By E. F. BENSON. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
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“Ha! Ha! Ha! He! He! He! 
Old fat Fritz, you can’t see me.” 


TEMPORARY HEROES 


By CECIL SOMMERS. 
Illustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

This book gives one of the most vivid pictures that have 
yet been written of the life of a modern soldier, but every 
little incident is treated in so whimsical a fashion that war 
seems to lose half its horrors and we are able to read of its 
discomforts and even of its tragedies smiling through our 
tears. It would be difficult to find a more cheery soul than 
the author of this book. 

First Edition sold on publication. 


NO. II. READY SEPT. 12. 


FORM (eo 


Edited by AUSTIN O. SPARE and FRANCIS MARSDEN. 
Royal Folio. 6s. net. 

The first number is out of print, and No. II. contains 
contributions by Frank Brangwyn, Charles Ricketts, Charles 
Shannon, and numerous other plates, articles, poems, &c., 
by well-known writers and artists. 


THE CLOSED DOOR 


Written and illustrated by JEAN DE BOSSCHERE. 
The text is in French, with an English translation by 
Mr. F. S. Flint; and Miss May Sinclair has written an 
illuminating introduction. 
Demy 8vo. 4s. net. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
By ISAAC DON LEVINE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
** This book is optimistic about the future, and should be 
read by those Englishmen who once loved to glorify the 
Tsar and who now do their best to disparage the Revolution.”’ 
—Daily News. 


THE REBIRTH OF RUSSIA 
By ISAAC MARCOSSON. With numerous illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Vivid and graphic, it packs the whole story of the 
Revolution into a comparatively small space, and furnishes 
many important facts which are probably unknown to the 
majority of newspaper readers.’’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN WILKES 
By HORACE BLEACKLEY. With numerous illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 

“Mr. Bleackley has dug deeply into all records and 
papers which would throw light on Wilkes’s career and has 
sought to show us what the man was like and how he came to 
do what he did. . . . A most interesting book.’’—Spectator. 


IN GREEK SEAS: 
And other Poems of Travel. 
By OSWALD H. HARDY (late Mr. Registrar Hardy 
of the Probate Court). 3s. 6d. net. 
“In these pieces a mature and cultured mind enlarges in 
well-moulded verse on themes which appealtoit. . . . . 
His sedate, finely-polished verses.’’—The Times. 























New 6/- Novels 


THE CANDID COURTSHIP 
By MADGE MEARS. 

*‘ Only a wide-minded and thoughtful woman could have 

written this novel.’’—Country Life. 


THE GAY LIFE 
By KEBLE HOWARD. [Second Edition. 
“In creating Jilly Nipchen Keble Howard has done a 
genuine service both to the stage and the reading public. 
A singularly original and vivacious novel.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


WITH GOLD AND STEEL 
By CECIL STARR JOHNS. 

“* Boys of fourteen or so would, I imagine, enjoy it—and 
this is no small matter, for they are among the hardest of 
critics. But it was epee ee | not written for boys, nor 
will appreciation of it be confined to them.”"—-New Statesman. 


THE GREAT GIFT 
By SIDNEY PATERNOSTER. 
“* A readable political novel worked out with considerable 
narrative power and a freshness of outlook that is engaging.”’ 
—Land and Water. 




















JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 1. 
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lies in its spirit and form—in the fact that it is not a mere re-hash of 
official manuals, but an explanation and amplification of them. Used 
judiciously, as a guide and a supplement, it should prove of great 
service to the young military student 


THE CITY 


O far as stock quotations are concerned, air raids 
S do not appear to have much effect upon the City, 
but the Russian news has tended to_ restrict 
business, more particularly in gilt-edged securities. The 
activity in industrial shares, which has been referred to 
here on more than one occasion, continues, and is not 
liked by thinking people, for it is not good that a speculative 
movement should be in full swing tending to attract the 
savings of the community from War Loans into speculative 
stocks. It is comprehensible enough that in these days 
of higher prices and higher taxes people should endeavour 
to obtain a greater average return on their capital, by 
balancing their War Loan holdings with purchases in 
ordinary shares giving a high return, but when markets 
run away, as is the case with home industrials at the present 
time, the effect is to divert money from national loans into 
ordinary shares. As has been pointed out here before, 
the movement emanates, and is led, from Birmingham 
and northern towns, where a good dea! of money is being 
made. -People whose holdings in motor, shipbuilding, cycle, 
and iron and steel shares show considerable profits should 
realise at least part of them and keep the proceeds in liquid 
form, available for the War Loan which, in one shape 
or another, must surely make its appearance within the 
next few months. The rubber share market, while not 
bubbling over like that in industrials, keeps very firm, 
and this tendency is much more justified than in the case 
of the other shares referred to, for rubber is practically 
certain to rise considerably in price when the peace demand 
sets in. One of the most active shares during the past week 
has been Lok Kawi Rubber, which was recommended in 
these notes so recently as July 7th last at 21s. 6d., and 
now stands at 26s. 3d. 


* * * 


Although the City did not anticipate that the whole 
of the £4,500,000 of 5} per cent. Debentures offered by 
the Australian Commonwealth Government at 984 would 
be fully subscribed by the public, some surprise was expressed 
at the small amount that was taken by ordinary investors. 
As on previous occasions, however, there are plenty of 
buyers at a slight discount, and so pronounced a feature is 
this in connection with high-class Loans that astute 
authorities might deliberately issue a Loan at a price, say, 
4 per cent. higher than circumstances justify, realising 
that in this fashion the whole of the Loan would be placed 
more readily with the public, which would come in at a 
discount. It is noteworthy that in April last, when the 
Australian Government issued another instalment of this 
same Loan, the issue price was 98, and it was quickly 
absorbed by the public. The Loan itself is attractive 
enough, for up to November 8rd next it can be converted 
into registered stock without charge, and it is repayable 
at par on June Ist, 1927, the Government having the 
option of paying it off at par any time after June Ist, 1922. 
The registered stock will be a trustee security. As with 
previous Loans issued by the Commonwealth Government, 
the proceeds are to be paid over to the States of Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania to meet the cost of public works. New South 
Wales, which stands outside the agreement whereby the 


Commonwealth is to be the sole borrower overseas, 
is reported to have a further Loan of its own in pre- 
paration. 


The present price of the new Commonwealth of Australia 
54 per cent. Loan here referred to is about £18 per £100 scrip 
with £18 10s. paid up, the remaining instalments being £30 
payable October 10th and £50 payable November 28th next. 
The first interest payment will be calculated on the 
instalments, and will be payable on the Ist December next 
at the rate of 10s. per £100 debenture. The Australian 
Government usually seems to come out with a Loan just a 
little while before our own Government issues a War Loan, 
and it will be interesting to see if this occurs on the present 
occasion. It will be equally interesting to see whether the 
new Loan will be wholly voluntary, and whether it will be 
as attractive as the existing 5 per cent. Loan. A sign of 
the times is to be found in the Finance Bill introduced 
last month by the New Zealand Government, whereby 
taxpayers with an annual income of £700 and upwards are 
required to subscribe to War Loans an amount equal to 
three times the amount of income and land tax they had 
to pay in 1916. Another sign of the times is that the United 
States Senate has passed, without a dissenting vote, an 
amendment raising the proposed income-tax on incomes of 
£100,000 per annum and upwards from 17 to 67 per cent. 
Amendments were also carried establishing a super-tax of 
13? per cent. on incomes of £12,000 and one of 17} per cent. 
on incomes of £16,000, whilst the tax on excess profits has 
been raised from 25 per cent., as at first proposed, to 35 
per cent. 

* * * 


A tea and rubber company the shares of which have 
been mentioned here more than once, viz., the Nirmala 
(Java) Plantations and Lands Company, Ltd., has issued 
its report and accounts for the year 1916. At first sight 
the report appears somewhat disappointing, the tea crop 
having been 982,266lb., as compared with 1,025,006lb. in 
1915, the average selling price being 10°61d. per lb., as 
against 11°37d. per lb. in 1915. The area planted with 
rubber seven years ago commenced last year to come into 
bearing, and an initial crop of 12,691lb. was produced. 
The company has a half-interest in another tea plantation, 
the Mandalasari Estates, which is just coming into bearing. 
The net profit last year was £7,776, which is not very much 
on a share capital of £180,000. Experts in the tea and 
rubber industry express a very high opinion of the Nirmala 
Company’s future. Tea plantations, they say, in the 
early stage, are invariably subject to numerous ailments, 
and the Nirmala property is just about through this period. 
The cost of production for the tea was as low as 5°06d. 
per Ib. f.o.b., and apart from the tea, the company will hence- 
forth obtain a rapidly increasing output from the 1,150 
acres it planted with rubber several years ago. Ignoring 
the 962 acres on which rice is grown, and the £35,000 sunk 
in the Mandalasari Estates (which should prove to be a very 
remunerative investment), the company has under culti- 
vation 4,924 acres of tea and rubber, against a capital of 
£180,000, which works out at the exceptionally low capital- 
isation of 86lb. per planted acre. The capitalisation per 
planted acre is the first thing the expert looks for, and 
from this point of view the Nirmala ordinary shares at their 
present price of about 23s. 3d. show ample scope for capital 
appreciation. When first mentioned in these notes on 
April 21st last, they were quoted at 23s. 6d. 


Emit Davies. 
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THE BOOK OF THE HOUR 


THE COMING 
DEMOCRACY 


By HERMANN FERNAU. Gs. net. 


“ A terrific indictment.’’—Daily Graphic. 

“Of engrossing interest.’’—Spectator. 

“ Able and fearless.”"—Sheffield Telegraph. 

“* Just the sort of facts and ideas that we want.’’—Nation. 


“We would ask every one of our readers to study this 
book for himself.’’—Couniry Life. 











On Tuesday next will be published 
THE WAYS OF WAR, by the late 
Professor 7. M. KETTLE, with a Memoir 
by his wife and a portrait - - 7s. 6d. net. 








New Novels. 5% net each. 


THE ROAD TO UNDERSTANDING 


ELEANOR H. PORTER 
GONE TO EARTH MARY WEBB 
THE REAL ADVENTURE 


H. K. WEBSTER 


KING, OF THE KHYBER RIFLES 


TALBOT MuNDY 


LONDON: CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 
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THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD; W.C. 1. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
HAND-MADE POTTERY, SMOCKS, 
JERKINS AND CHILDREN’S FROCKS. 











The yearly Subscription to THe New STATESMAN, including 
all Supplements and postage, is 26/- inland, 30/- abroad ; 
half-yearly 15/- inland, 16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions 
Should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway. W.C. 2. 


UTTAR 


READY SHORTLY. DEMY 8vo. 7/6 net 


AMBASSADOR GERARD’S ‘ROOK 


MY FOUR YEARS 
- IN GERMANY - 


JAMES Ww. GERARD 
(Late U.S. Ambassador to Berlin) 








« Readers of the Mew Statesman are strongly | | 
advised to place reservation orders with the | 
| booksellers without delay 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 
Publishers, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4. 


UTTIUAU TUTTE 
PASSMORE EDWARDS SETTLEMENT. 


TAVISTOCK PLACE, W.C. 1. 


President: MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Residence for Women engaged in Social Work in the Settlement and Borough of 
St. Pancras, and Students preparing for the,School of Economics Certificate, the C.O.S. 
Certificate, Welfare Work, etc. Settlement activities include Play Centre, Girls’ and 
Boys’ Clubs, School for Mothers, Classes for Working Men and Women, Care Com- 
mittee Work, Red Cross Workroom, etc. A certain number of Residents mainly 
engaged in War Work are received at present.—Warden: Hitpa D. Oaxevey, M.A. 
Sub- Warden : Bieavor | M. PLumer (formerly of King’ s s College). 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 








‘UEEN CHARLOTTE’ Ss LYING-IN HOSPITAL and MID- 
WIFERY TRAINING SCHOOL, Marylebone, N.W. 1. 

Pupils specially TRAINED for Midwives and Monthly Nurses. On being 
found competent each pupil is awarded a certificate of efficiency. Special preparation 
forexamination of the Central Midwives Board. 2,075 In-patients and 2,058 Out-patients 
in 1916. Apply to ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 


General Educational Announcements, Courses “for 
Welfare Workers, etc., will be found on the next page. 


POSITION WANTED. 


ENTLEWOMAN, educational specialist, und to care of girls, 
thorough knowledge of French, German, and Italian, some business experience. 
seeks daily p of r ility, Open to take classes, alse to give private 

lessons in or near London or at own address (Harley Street, W. 1). Highest references. 
—Box 306, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TYPEWRITING. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 

ists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 

ROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel: Central 1565. 


) S jpeninieeey ty What you want is Fair's BEETLE PAsTE, used and 
epqroved in both of the Royal households (Sandringham and Marlborough House) 

and hundreds of country seats.—According to a very — testimonial it is “by far 
the best in London." Scientifically prepared for rapid effect. Repels cats and dogs 
Tins, post free, 8d., 1/2, 2/9, and 5/4, from Wa. Farr, Broomhill, Sheffield. 























PULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 


—Matrtuusian Leacue, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W, 1. 
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WELFARE WORK IN FACTORIES. 


‘THE HOME OFFICE is now pr employers to intro- 
duce various forms of ‘‘ Welfare Work,”’ for the health and comfort 
of their operatives; and 600 salaried Welfare Supervisors, mostly 
women, have already been appointed. 

The Fabian Bookshop can supply particulars of the latest and most 
authoritative publications on this or any subject. 

Books recommended to those interested in ‘‘ Welfare Work "':— 


WELFARE WORK. By E. Dororgea Provup. Price 7s. 6d. net 
(postage 6d.). 

EXPERIMENTS IN INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION. By Epwarp 
CADBURY. Price 5s. net (postage 6d.). 

THE RESTORATION OF TRADE UNION CONDITIONS. By 
SIDNEY WEBB. Price 1s. (postage 1d.). 

REPORT UPON THE SELECTION AND TRAINING OF WEL- 
FARE SUPERVISORS IN FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 


Price 3d. (postage }d.). 
25 ToTHIit STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. I. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Head of the Department: Prorressor E. J. URWICK. 

The Department gives a general course of training for Social Work extending over 
one or two years. The Department has also arranged a special nine months’ course of 
training for Welfare Supervisors, in co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section 
of the Ministry of Munitions. 

For full particulars apply to the Secretary, 1 ee School of Economics and 
Political Science, Clare Market, _ Kingsway, W.C. 2 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


SOCIAL STUDY DIPLOMA 
AND TRAINING OF WELFARE SUPERVISORS. 


The Social Study Course of Practical Training and Lectures includes a General 
Preparation for public and social service and Special Preparation for particular fields 
of work, such as Welfare Supervision in Factories, Insurance and Pension Inspection, 
Industrial After-Care, Public Assistance and the Duties of Officials of Employment 
Exchanges and Secretaries of Voluntary Organisations. The Course extends ever nine 
months (from the beginning of October to the end of June). Students who have not 
already made arrangements for residence are advised to communicate with the Warden, 
The Women's Settlement, 318 Summer Lane, Birmingham. Fee for the Course about 
£10. For particulars | apply to the | SECRETARY oF THE University. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. 


A systematic Course of Instruction in Mopern Inpustriat History, Sociat Eco- 
nomics and Socia Eruics has been arranged in connection with the Charity Organization 
Society's Scheme of Training in Social Work. 

The Opening Lecture will be delivered on Friday, October 5th, at10a.m. A part-time 
Course for Voluntary Workers has also been arranged. 

For further particulars apply to the PrinciPa. 








UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FacuLTigs.— 

SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE. 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES: 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
ScHOOLS OF 
ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 

DENTISTRY. 


Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 

The Session 1917-18 commences October 2nd, 1917. 

All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 

In the Medieal School Conrses of Instruction are arranged to meet the requirements 
of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Universities, 
may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master's Degree. 

Syllabuses with fall information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be sent on 
application to the SECRETARY OF THE University. 


LEEDS UNIVERSITY. 


NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES OCTOBER 1. 


A General nen sens may be obtained from the Secretary. 

















HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as . Training College for 
Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. 

(Dublin) ; Classical Lan pa Cambridge ; Girton College, A residential College provid- 
ing a year's professional training for sec teachers. includes 
tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and peastieta and for the Teachers’ 
Diploma of the London University, Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching 
Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in bridge. 
The New Term begins September 22nd. Fees 75 g ind 65 

Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to the PrincipaL, Training College, Wollaston Road, 


mbridge. 











bee ey COLLEGE ated: of eaband.« — Principal, 
Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. _ Studentsare prepared for the Arts and Science 
Degrees of the University of London; also for the Archbishop's Diploma in 
Theology. Fees—Resident from £90a year. Non-Resident from 30 guineas a year. A 
certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50. year are offered for competition at 
an examination held annually in May. Next Session begins October 3rd.—For Ca 
and further particulars apply to the Principat, Westfield College, Hampstead, N. w 3. 








ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman : Rt. ao 
Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. ; 
Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan ‘Fund, 
apply to the Principal, Miss LAwrEnceE. 





) * a LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 
Road, E.1. University Courses in Arts, Science, and Encrneerine for Men 
and Women. Fee 1 10 guineas a year. Calendar. post free from REGISTRAR. 








EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN (University of London). 
PILCHER RESEARCH LABORATORY.—Applications are invited for a 
limited number of places in the Pilcher Research Laboratory attached to Bedford 

College for Women. Places are available for post-graduate work in Science or in Arts, 
preference being given te research in Science, and, at the present time, to any investigation 
d with the War. Applicants must state their qualifications, the nature of the 








THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
DIPLOMA IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


The Diploma Courses of the School have been revised to meet the present demand 
for training for social workers, including welfare work in factories. A Special Course 
for voluntary workers and others, extending over a longer period, has been arranged. 
Full particulars ~— be had on application in writing to the Director or StupiEs, 
56 Bedford Street, N. Liverpool. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
TRAINING IN WELFARE SUPERVISION. 


A nine months’ course of training in ‘‘ Welfare Supervision in Factories,’’ consisting 
of lectures and practical work, will begin early in October. Copies of the Prospectus 
and further information concerning fees, bursaries, etc., can be obtained on appli- 
cation to W. M. Gissons, Registrar. 


HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT 


(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W. 8. 
Dean: Miss LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 

Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science Diploma of the Univer- 
bog length of course, three years. Also One Year Courses : (a) in Applied el 
for those holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (6) in Household Management. Fees 
30 guineas per annum. Special One Year Course for Factory Welfare Supervisors ; 
fees 18 guineas perannum. The Sanitary Inspector's Certificate can be taken in con- 
nection with these Courses. 

Residence in Queen Mary's Hostel, if required, 70 guineas per annum. All Courses 
commence in October. Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE, 
11 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 


RAINING Scheme and Lecture Centre for Teachers and Social 
Workers. Preparation of teachers for pioneer and experimental work in schools. 
Special courses for experienced teachers. T; of social workers for the 
tional work ted with clubs and other adult associations. Hon. Dean: Mrs. 

Macxenziz, M.A. Tutor: Miss MarGcaret Fropsnam, B.Sc 




















research, and the period for which application is made. Further information may be 
obtained from the PrincipaL, Bedford uname Regent's Park, N.W.1. 


SCHOOLS. 
LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


THE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL will be opened as an 

experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. 

Open-air Classes, to include Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, Music Appre- 
ciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine 
Laundry, Handicrafts. The School opens September 20th. Apply for Prospectus to 
Miss K. Manvitte, Leinster House, 2 Leinster Gardens, W. 2. 














T= ESSENDON GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SKEGNESS, Lincolnshire. 
HEALTHY, BracinG Position. 
Fully qualified Staff. Higher Examinations; Swedish Gymnastics, Eurhythmics, 
Games, Sea-bathing. 
Term opens 20th September. 


Apply for prospectus to Miss Pacan, M.A.., < _——ce or to Miss ELper, 
onsnanands 1 Robert Street, Anaya. London, W.C. 2 


GARDEN CITY THEOSOPHICAL SCHOOL Cu dvemaedia, 
LETCHWORTH, HERTS. 

Well-equipped modern building, situated on the Garden City Estate, 34 miles from 

London and standing 300 ft. above sea-level. 
(Non-Sectarian.) 

Datcroze Evuruytumics. YORKE-TROTTER Music. 

AMES A SPECIALITY. VeGcerTarian Diet. 
Next term opens 17th September. 

Apply to Principal, Dr. ARmsTRONG SMITH. 


HANDICRAFTS. 
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